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Autumn House and Street Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—CnArevarne Costume (wira Cur Paper 
PatrerN). This stately dress for the house is of 
sapphire blue cashmere, trimmed in medizval 
style with wide écru lace that is embroidered 
with blue of paler shade and two tones of red. 
The basque fits as smoothly as armor, and has a 
wide collar and 
front. winning -———...._ 
of the embroid- 


ered lace, and 
a narrow edg- | 
ing peeps from 
beneath the 
basque. The 


skirt is a demi- 
train edged with | 
a wide pleated | 
flounce. Adeep | 
apron drapesthe | 
front of the | 
skirt, and is at- | 
tached perma- | 


nently to the 
sides, On this 
apron fall the 


ies shown in the 
picture; one of 
these is held by | 
a large bow, 
while the other 
merely curves 
backward to join 
the bouffant 
drapery behind. 
Fig. 2.—Sin- 
GLE - BREASTED 
Sxrrep Coat, 
Rounp OveEr- 
SKIRT, AND SHort 





curtain draper- | 





Rounp SKIRT 
(with Cur Pa- 
PER ParrTeERy). 


This pretty cos- 
tume is a dress 
of India camel’s- 
hair of bronze 


color, with an 
extra wrap of 
bronze - colored 
cloth. The low- 


er skirt has two 
pleated frills of 
the wool goods. | 
The over-skirt is 


cut quite round 
on the lower 
edge, and is 


draped to wrin- 
kle on the front 
and pouf slight- 
ly in the back; 
a pleating trims 
the edge and 
The waist 
round, 





sides. 
is also 
and worn with 
a belt. A cut 
paper pattern is 


given of the 
skirted coat 


which is now so 
fashionable as 
an extra wrap. 
It is a_ single- 
breasted basque 





to which is at- | 
tached a coat- 
like skirt. The 


design is excel- 
lent for remod- 
elling jackets or 
basques of last | 
season. 

Each cut pa- 
per pattern is 
accompanied by 
a full descrip- 
tion of the man- 
ner of putting it 
together, and the 
quantity of ma- 
terial required. 





Fig. 1.—CArecaine Costome.—Wirtn Cut Paper 
PaTTERN.—Price 25 Cents. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonveEnt. } 
Our “ Children’s Homes.”—A doubtful Interrogation. 
—Board School Education. 
N ISS JOANNA ADDISCOTT has been found 
trymeen, of the manslaughter of one of many poor 


“not guilty,” by a jury of her fellow-coun- 
children committed to her charge, “ by starvation, 





neglect, and other ill treatment.” The details of 
the case were shocking to the last degree, and the 
jury were so moved by them as to express their 
opinion that “children’s homes, uninspected, were 
calculated to lead to great abuse.” This reminds 
me of a mild clergyman of my acquaintance, who, 
at a time when incendiarism was very rife, always 
used the term “ injudicious” when he saw ricks 
in flames. But they were not Ais ricks. Neither 
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Fig. 2.—SINGLE-BREASTED Sxirtep Coat, Rocunp Over-Skirt, AND SHORT 
Rounp Sxirt.—Witn Cut Paver Parrery.—Price 25 Cents. 


AUTUMN HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 





were these unhappy children the offspring of ju- 
rymen. Some people give money, it is whispered, 
to avoid serving on juries ; but I would have giv- 
en ten pounds to have been one of those twelve 
who had to decide the of the “ Friendless 
Girls’ Home.” With Liebig’s Extract and the 
Essence of Beef, I think I vonia have lasted them 
out and done something 

The Wesleyan Conference has, it appears, de- 
cided that can- 
didates for ordi 
nation should 
continue to be 
asked, as usual, 


case 


“Do you take 
snuff or tobac- 
co?” In these 


hard times it is 
pleasant to re- 
cord such an in- 
stance of hospi- 
tality ; for I can 
not suppose they 
put such a ques- 
tion as that with- 
out a good inten- 
tion. I remem- 
ber a very quiet, 
literal youth at 
the university 
being sent for 
by the dean be- 
fore breakfast 
concerning some 
matter of col- 
lege dis¢ipline. 
The dean was 
effeminate, and, 
annoyed by the 
smell of cigars 
that lingered 
about the young 
gentleman’s 
clothes, “You 
smoke, Mr. Sim- 
ple?” he said, 
sharply. “Thank 
you, Sir, yes,” 
was the rejoin- 
der, “ but not so 
early in the 
morning.” 

Poor Charles 
Fechter is dead, 
I see. His end 
is a curious ex- 
ample of the 
short-lived fame 
of our actors. 
I can remember 
when his popu- 
larity was little 
inferior to that 


‘ 











of Irving; and 
yet now, after a 
few paragraphs 
in the papers, 
we in England 
shall hear no 
more of him. 


Charles Dickens 
(who discovered 
him doing very 
inferior theatri- 
cal business in 
Paris) once told 
me that he was 
the cleverest 
man he _ had 
ever known. He 
was, however, 
very impracti- 
cable, and with 
out genius for 
management. 
How abomi- 
nable is the con- 
duct of Cety- 
wayo! He re- 
fuses to give 
himself up, upon 
the ground that 
“the gift of 
life” is not a 
sufficient attrac- 
tion; his argu. 
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ment is that he is alive already, without giving 
himself up. But how should a poor savage, who 
has never been at Oxford, understand logic ? 

In England our eccentricities take what may 
be termed the contrary direction. A boy, aged 
nine, called as a witness at an inquest at Lam- 
beth, and described as a “ bright, intelligent lad,” 
who has been for two years at a Board School, 
exhibited last week an ignorance which far ex- 
ceeds that of the dark ages. The coroner, on 
finding the lad could neither read nor write, put 
a few questions to him. 

Coroner. “ Did you ever hear of God?” 

Boy. “ No, Sir.” 

Coroner. “ Nor the devil ?” 

Boy. “ No, Sir.” 

Of course such a witness could not be put upon 
his oath. That he had never heard of the devil 
is so far satisfactory that it shows his parents 
(for he had parents) did not indulge in bad lan- 
guage. But did one ever hear of so secular a 
family? It was only to be expected that the 
jurymen expressed their horror—as rate-payers— 
that such things should be, and that they had to 
pay for such a Board School. 

The last news from New Zealand is curious 
and humorous. The missionaries are being “ ac- 
cepted,” but not quite as they would wish: the 
Gospel is received gladly, but has a novel inter- 
pretation. The natives adapt it to their own 
case. The Old Testament in particular has for 
them a local significance. They are the true Is- 
rael, with Auckland for their Jerusalem; the 
Hivites and Hittites are the interloping white 
men, and the Messiah is a Maori who will pres- 
ently lead them to destroy their enemies, the 
British. 

Surprise has been expressed by our leading 
journal that while one in fifteen of the whole pop- 
ulation of Germany subscribes to a German paper, 
only one in every fourteen hundred subscribes 
to a foreign one. “It is plain,” it says, “that 
there is room for expansion in that branch.” 
But does the Zimes suppose that more than one 
person in fourteen hundred in Great Britain sub- 
scribes to a foreign journal? My own convic- 
tion is that not one in fourteen thousand does so. 
Even in the United States I would not look for a 
larger percentage. R. Kemate, of London. 
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MRS. BRASSEY’S NEW BOOK. 





Our readers’ attention is invited to the enter- 
taining and instructive Narrative of Wanderings 
in the East,“ My JOURNAL IN THE HOLY LanpD,” 
by the well-known tourist MRS. BRASSEY, author 
of the “ Voyage of the Sunbeam,” etc., the first in- 
stallment of which is published in this Number of 
the BAZAR. 





(BH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions, accompanied with several Cut 
Paper Patterns, of Ladies’ Single and Double 
Breasted Autumn Coats, Basques, Over-Skirts, 
and Over-Dresses, for Street and House Wear ; 
Girls and Boys? Suits ; Ladies’ Autumn Bon- 
nets; Mourning Bonnets; Lingerie; Gentle- 
men's Slippers ; Chairs; Carriage and Cradle 
Afghans ; Tobacco Pouches; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., elc.; with rich literary and artistic 
attractions. 








0@ The ILusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY /or September 20 contains the continua- 
tion of the story, “* THE SUNKEN ROCK,” an en- 
graving from LESSING’S picture, “ The Martyr- 
dom of Huss,” and @ rich variety of reading 
matter, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARrrer’s 
WEEKLY for September 27. 





WEDDINGS. 


HERE is great diversity of taste about 
the manner in which a wedding should 

be conducted, many holding to the opinion 
that it should take place at home, and should 
be of the most private character, allowing 
only the presence of the most intimate and 
valued friends; while perhaps the majority 
of womankind, at least, vote for a dress pa- 
rade in church, with floor and galleries pack- 
ed. They would advertise the fact that two 
people have agreed to devote themselves to 
each other, with all the pomp and circum- 
stance that satin and tulle, music, flowers, 
fashion, and a crowd, can give. And per- 
haps, since the marriage knot has ceased to 
resemble the Gordian, and has come to be 
regarded in the eyes of many as an experi- 
ment to be easily ignored if it fails to please, 
it is as well to surround the occurrence with 
ceremony and publicity, that it may seem 
to be a serious and solemn act, not to be 
lightly set aside. It is a curious fact that 
in the crowd that frequents weddings the 
feminine element largely predominates; it 
is the women who hasten in shoals to the 
scene—young girls who rehearse their own 
possible wedding in that of their friend; 


~ matrons who go to countenance a proselyte, 


and to criticise the finery; old maids who, 
having no experience of their own, would 
fain acquire it by proxy and observation. 
Marriage being but an episode in a man’s 





career, he is not nearly so interested in the 
event as the woman, to whom it signifies 
life-long happiness or misery, with whom it 
constitutes the supreme crisis in a some- 
what monotonous existence ; moreover, there 
is always the possibility at a wedding that 
some one may forbid the banns, or the bride- 
groom fail to put in an appearance. For- 
merly, no doubt, most marriages were pub- 
lic, and surrounded with ceremonials—if we 
except such as that of the Duke of Hamilton, 
who wedded the youngest beautiful GuN- 
NING with a ring from a bed-curtain at half 
past twelve at night, or of Lady Sara 
CADOGAN, who was brought from her nurs- 
ery to marry Lord Marcu—since we read 
that in the reign of Queen Bess, even in 
humble life, the bride was led to church be- 
tween two gayly attired boys, preceded by 
others carrying a silver cup of wine deco- 
rated with gilded rosemary and bright rib- 
bons, and followed by the musicians and 
bridemaids bearing great cakes and gar- 
lands of gilded wheat. In contrast to this 
pageantry one pictures Dr. JOHNSON and 
his bride setting out on horseback for their 
wedding at Danbury as he sketches it him- 
self: “At first she told me I rode too fast; 
then, when I rode slower, she passed, and 
complained that I lagged behind; therefore 
I pushed briskly on till I was out of sight. 
Wken she came up with me, I observed 
there were tears in her eyes.” 





THE PERFUMER’S ART. 


HERE is, perhaps, no occupation which 
is exactly so poetical in its surround- 
ings as the perfumer’s is; that is, the per- 
fumer who distills his essences and infuses 
his extracts at first hand among the flow- 
ers, and not among the chemist’s bottles in 
the shop. Where he dwells and works it is 
usually in the South, where groves of oranges 
and lemons are not too far away to give 
him their buds, and where acres of flowers 
bloom all about him—fields of the violet, 
of the rose, of the geranium, the verbena, 
the lily-of-the-valley, the jasmine, tuberose, 
hyacinth, jonquil, and myrtle, and all the 
rest of the sweet sisterhood. These flow- 
ers, each in its season, his working-people 
gather, and always at night-fall or at early 
dawn, when the dew is on them. Brought 
in in large hampers, they are piled handful 
by handful on a frame over which has pre- 
viously been stretched a cloth, often resem- 
bling cotton-flannel, moistened in odorless 
olive or almond oil. When the frame is 
filled, another is fitted over it, and that in 
turn is heaped; and the fitting and heaping 
are continued till a ponderous pile is pre- 
pared, which is left a couple of days, and 
then fresh flowers replace the first, and the 
process is repeated every two days for a 
fortnight. At the end of this time, the last 
flowers being removed, the cloths are taken 
from the frames, and the oil with which 
they were moistened is wrung away from 
them under great pressure, and is found to 
be heavily and deliciously charged with the 
aroma of the flowers used. The Indian per- 
fumers, in the place of the oiled cloths, use 
layers of sesame seed, and cover them with 
flowers between stone slabs ; the seeds swell 
with the dampness of the flowers, and aft- 
er sufficient impregnation, are bruised and 
pressed, and the perfumed oil results. 

In order to make the finest extracts, this 
oil is used with double its weight of pure 
rectified spirit in a vessel known among 
cooks as a digester; that is, a porcelain or 
block-tin kettle that fits in another kettle, 
the outer one filled with boiling water. In 
this vessel the contents digest during three 
or four days, being very frequently shaken 
the while. Then having been set to cool, 
the spirit is decanted into another vessel 
holding the same quantity of the perfumed 
oil, and the process is repeated. After the 
third repetition the spirit has taken up 
enough of the perfume, and it is carefully 
decanted from the oil, for the last time, 
through a tube, one end of which is filled 
with cotton-wool; and it is then pronounced 
to be the choicest extract known, usually 
called “triple extract,” possessing an ex- 
quisite delicacy that belongs to no other 
preparation. 

This latter process is so simple that al- 
most any housekeeper who has leisure to 
attend to such matters could go through 
with it herself; and if she were not sure of 
obtaining the pure oil of the flower whose 
extract she wished to make, it would not 
perhaps be so very difficult to perfume the 
oil for herself. Few people are aware how 
reacily much of this sort of work is done. 
Nothing, for instance, could be easier than 
the preparation of the ordinary violet wa- 
ter of the shops, it being made by soak- 
ing, let us say, a quarter of a pound of 
powdered Florentine orris root in a pint of 
rectified spirit for a fortnight, frequently 
agitating it the while—orris root being used 
as a substitute in perfumery for the violet, 
which is more loath to surrender its odor 
than any other flower. Quite as easily is 





the essence of orange flowers made—a deli- 
cate and delightful odor—by dissolving half 
an ounce of pure neroli in a pint of rectified 
spirit, and adding, if preferred, an ounce of 
the essence of violets. A pleasant essence of 
roses, also, can at any time be made at home 
from attar of roses, but it never has the 
fresh smell of that made from the flowers 
themselves; and if one has a little still, an 
essence possessing the most ethereal deli- 
cacy, and growing better every year, as 
wine does, can be had by digesting three 
pounds of fresh rose petals, torn to pieces, 
in five quarts of rectified spirit for twenty- 
four hours, and then distilling the whole, 
repeating the operation some half dozen 
times, and finally distilling rapidly one 
gallon. 

A good deal of innocent perfumery, in 
fact, can be made at home,even when one 
has not a still, which is seldom the adjunct 
of a modern household, although people of 
an ingenious turn can readily contrive what 
will answer for one. Take, for example, 
aromatic vinegar, so useful in every house, 
in sickness, in fatigue, and for deodorizing 
purposes, yet which is of such a price that 
it has to be used asa luxury. One variety 
of this refreshing perfume is made by digest- 
ing three or four ounces of flowers in a pint 
of acetic acid for a week, frequently shaking 
it, and then giving it another week with 
fresh flowers. The very best aromatic vin- 
egar, however, can be made by adding to a 
quarter of a pound of glacial acetic acid 
half an ounce of camphor, half a dram of 
the oil of cloves, twenty grains each of the 
oils of cedrat and lavender, ten grains each 
of the oils of bergamot and thyme, and five 
grains of cinnamon, putting all in a bottle, 
and shaking till the whole of the camphor 
isheldin solution. This,every nurse knows, 
is an invaluable thing in the house. 

Among other possible articles of this do- 
mestic manufacture toilette soaps may be 
included; and any experimenter, sure of 
her skill, who wishes to avoid the expense 
of French soaps, can make some, whose dif- 
ference from the original it will be difficult 
to detect, by melting in a digester, or a com- 
mon bain-marie, set in hot water, some com- 
mon soap, rather new, with the addition of 
the desired perfumes. Thus a nice violet 
soap can be made by melting a pound of 
white soap with a pound of palm-oil soap 
and a third of a pound of olive-oil soap, 
stirring well into it a very little violet wa- 
ter, of whose preparation we have already 
spoken; while a very soft and sweet rose 
soap may be made by melting together a 
pound of white curd soap and a pound and 
a half of olive-oil soap with half a gill 
of water, and stirring in, while cooling, a 
mixture consisting of one dram of attar 
of roses, three-quarters of a dram of oil of 
bergamot, half as much each of the oils 
of cloves and cinnamon, and one-quarter 
of a dram of that of rose-geranium, either 
pouring the soap, to which this has been 
added, into bright metal moulds, or else 
cutting it into any shape desired before it 
is quite stiffened. We speak of this more 
particularly because we have lately met 
with a case of this domestic manufacture 
where the results were disposed of among 
the shops to a very large profit, and greatly 
to the increase of the domestic income. 

Of course all of these operations are a 
little “fussy,” but they are not in the least 
unpleasant, and where one must have fancy 
soaps and perfumery, they are very econom- 
ical; and perhaps it is worth going through 
with them for the sake of the character 
given by the presence of gentle perfumes 
about a house. Who does not call to mind 
some house where the old-fashioned mis- 
tress kept her china jar of pot-pourri be- 
tween the parlor windows, that all who 
came might breathe an air which the good 
lady fancied superior to the vulgar out-door 
atmosphere, and. to make which she had 
spent all the mornings of June in gathering 
rose leaves, and arranging them in her jar 
under layers of salt, adding to it afterward, 
when well filled and stirred about, hand- 
fuls of powdered sweet-flag root, tonka- 
beans and allspice berries, cassia and cin- 
namon and sandal-wood, and one atom, 
maybe, of musk, or of civet, or of amber- 
gris, and which, once done, lasted her half 
a lifetime, and gave something which she 
fondly believed to be, if not the odor of 
sanctity, at any rate the air of aristocracy 
to her best room ? 








IN THE WOODS. 


f be fashion—gaining so rapidly in favor dur- 
ing the past few years—of decorating our 
apartments for winter with the bright-hued leaves 
of autumn, leads many to seek the woods as soon 
as the foliage its ripening tints. The 
term ripening is perhaps novel to some ears, but 
connoisseurs in colors have discovered that unless 
the gayly tinted leaf has attained a certain degree 
of perfection, its colors become dingy in drying. 

In prosecuting this search, what merry excur- 
sions are made! The mere mention of a “leaf 
hunt,” in some parts of the country, sets all who 








enjoy a frolic eager to participate in the sport. 
How the dim old aisles of the forest then ring 
with shouts of admiration and delight! How 
grasping and avaricious we get of the crimson 
and gold so lavishly laid at our very feet! What 
treasures we secure! What myriads of beautiful 
things are disclosed to all who look lovingly upon 
the products of the forest! Not merely the 
leaves, but the gnarled and rugged boughs, the 
bark, the moss, and even the rough lichens, we 
find have their own peculiar beauty. “He hath 
made everything beautiful in his season.” 

But leaves first receive attention; and a few 
suggestions in regard to their preservation and 
arrangement may be acceptable. 

It seems almost sacrilege to mar the symmetry 
of a well-grown tree by cutting or breaking its 
branches. A few may sometimes be removed 
without detracting from its beauty ; but when the 
ground is strewn with leaves, it is needless to 
do this. From such profusion rare selections of 
coloring—mottled, marbled, striped, blotched, or 
shaded—can be made that are unattainable in 
single branches ; and these may be so artistically 
combined and mounted on wires as to serve the 
purpose of natural branches, A few green leaves 
greatly enhance the brilliance of the more highly 
colored. Both reds and yellows become more 
vivid in contrast with green—a fact too often 
ignored. 

Rather stout wire is needed for the main stem 
of a garland or a branch; more slender to 
strengthen and render pliant the leaf stems, 
Common worsted, Berlin or Germantown, in red, 
maroon, or brown, is excellent for winding the 
stems to wires, after the manner of artificial 
flower sprays. Care in arranging the leaves, ac- 
cording both to color and size, is necessary to 
give satisfactory results. A bough or a branch 
should begin at the apex with a very small leaf, 
and the leaves gradually increase in size toward 
the base. This being affixed to the main stem 
by winding the worsted, other twigs, similarly 
made, can be added as the work proceeds. 

The best way to prepare the leaves for mount- 
ing—they having been washed from all impuri- 
ties—is to press them between clean white papers 
under a weight. Where one has not pressing 
boards designed especially for this purpose, the 
papers containing the leaves can be laid under a 
heavy box ora pile of books. After two or three 
days they should be fully dried and smoothed 
with a warm (not hot) iron. If a bit of wax or of 
paraffine be rubbed on the face of the iron just 
as each leaf is ironed, a gloss and elasticity will 
be imparted, and at the same time the colors 
heightened and fixed. Leafy branches are most 
easily dried in this way, without previous pressing. 

By means of warm sand small boughs of leaves 
can be dried with their twigs and leaves in natu- 
ral position. Seedling maples, only three or four 
inches high, that are so abundant around full- 
grown maple-trees, are very lovely dried in this 
manner. A common wire sieve, a quantity of 
clean sand, and a box, the bottom of which can 
be easily removed, are the materials needed. 
Set the sieve within the box, and in the inter- 
stices of the wire-work place the stems of the 
maples or the base of the branch, with every leaf 
posed as usual. Pour the sand, heated to blood- 
warmth, through a paper cone or tunnel around 
and upon the branches and leaves till all are cov- 
ered. Set the box in the sun or on the back of a 
stove or range. If in the sun, two or three days 
will be required to dry them; on a stove or 
range, with constant, steady warmth, twenty-four 
hours will probably suffice. At the end of that 
time remove the bottom of the box and let the 
sand pass out. The little trees and branches 
will remain in the sieve, every leaf and twig 
gracefully balanced, their colors clear and fresh, 
though in texture go firm as never to wilt or 
shrivel. A camel’s-hair pencil dipped in melted 
wax or paraffine should finish them. Arrange 
the trees in a dish of sand, lay green moss upon 
the surface, and you have a pretty parlor orna- 
ment. 

The leaves of the maple and oak, and of a few 
woody shrubs, such as the berry-bearing plants, 
best repay the pains taken for preservation. Of 
the maples, Acer rubrum (the red maple), whose 
foliage turns deep crimson in autumn, and A. sac- 
charinum (the sugar or rock maple), exhibiting 
all the shades of red and yellow—sometimes in 
the same leaf—from maroon and orange to deli- 
cate cherry and rose-color or pale cream, will be 
sufficient. 

Select from the oaks Quercus coccinea (the scar- 
let oak), with its glowing red leaves, and Q. dis- 
color (the swamp white oak), with rich brown 
deeply scalloped leaves. These give elegance of 
form and beauty of color. When pressed and 
dried they are very effective as decorations. 

The leaves of the sumacs, in their autumn 
tints of claret and crimson and gold, are fine ma- 
terial for wall bouquets. Resembling ferns in 
their pinnatifid form, they group well with them, 
and add brilliance to their delicate hues. The 
most desirable are Rhus copallina, R. typhina, and 
R. glabra, These hang out their gorgeous ori- 
flammes in rocky pastures and by barren hill- 
sides just as summer visitors are hastening home- 
ward; and all the winter—after they have been 
nicely pressed—like the banners in old baronial 
halls, they will lend glory and grandeur to many 
a humble home. 

The boughs of some old trees are so crooked 
and curved as to resemble the antlers of deer, 
and when covered with lichens and drooping 
moss are fine ornaments for an entrance hall or 
library. These are usually ancient hemlocks or 
junipers, and are found in damp localities. Many 
pretty things may be made of these mossy boughs 
—such as vases and stands for dried grasses, or 
pressed ferns and sumacs; also hanging bas- 
kets for holding pots of living plants or dried 
leaves and flowers, and easels for supporting 
sketches of rural scenery, A little ingenuity in 
cutting and trimming the branches, and in wir- 
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ing them into the desired shape, will make of the 
most refractory boughs very beautiful objects. 
Use fine annealed wire to keep all firm and 
steady. 

The lichens that cover the fallen limbs of 
trees, old dilapidated fences, and the bowlders 
scattered here and there through the woods 
have a beauty peculiarly their own. Wooden 
brackets to which their lavender and gray ruffles 
are glued adorn a room and serve many useful 
purposes—are especially desirable to hold a pot 
of growing vines that will droop gracefully over 
and about them. Collema lacerum, resembling 
rosettes of pearl gray lace, or a full-blown rose 
carved in stone, may be found in moist woods. 
This handsome species is very desirable for cov- 
ering old picture-frames, lending a quaint attrac- 
tion to the dingy and discolored surface, which 
they should nearly hide. Vases of box-board or 
of wood, covered with these lichens, are hand- 
some receptacles for branches of autumn leaves 
or ferns. 

A wooden cross having these lichens so close- 
ly glued upon it as to hide its material looks as 
if chiselled in some arabesque pattern from solid 
granite. Such a cross should rise from a base 
covered with the more common flat species that 
abound on rocks in pastures and by the way-side. 

Cenomyce rangiferia (the reindeer moss), that 
throws up its slender pearl white branchlets so 
profusely in pine forests and woody pastures 
that they seem mantled with hoar-frost, is very 
pretty for mingling with pyrola and ground pine 
in Christmas wreaths. It is so common that its 
beauty is often overlooked. An exquisite cross, 
resembling carved ivory, can be made of this in 
the same manner as that from the Collema, or 
the moss may be kept in place by a slender wire. 
Little twigs of the red berries of black alder (lex 
verticillata) or of climbing bitter-sweet (Celastrus 
scandens), mingled with white reindeer moss, ei- 
ther in crosses or wreaths, make a pleasant va- 
riety. 

A rough and apparently unsuitable material 
for artistic management is birch bark, the outer 
coat of the birch-tree. Yet it is susceptible of 
many transformations for ornament as well as 
use, Betula alba (the white birch), which Cowper 
calls “the lady of the woods,” has the most deli- 
cate bark. This is a slender, graceful tree, with 
glossy foliage, tremulous at a breath, forever 
twinkling in the sunshine. Betula papyracea (the 
paper birch), after removing the outer integument 
of gray, has a more substantial coat of buff, shad- 
ing to deep salmon. B. excelsa (the golden birch), 
has a coat of pale yellow shining like burnished 
gold. This is highly ornamental. 

Elegant wall-baskets or wall-pockets for hold- 
ing dried leaves, flowers, or grasses can be made 
from the golden birch bark. Make the basket or 
pocket from box-board, of urn or vase shape, and 
glue upon this a thin layer of the bark—the layers 
are easily separated with the point of a knife or a 
large pin. A basket of Betula papyracea is much 
improved by gluing upon it here and there tufts 
and plumelets of green moss (Hypnum) in imita- 
tion of their growth upon old trees. Catch-alls, 
letter racks, and magazine racks made of card- 
board, covered in this way with birch bark and 
mosses, or of birch bark upon which the smaller 
ferns are glued in graceful groups, are very pretty. 

Butterflies and moths, so life-like as to deceive 
the keenest eyes, may be made of the golden birch. 
They are handsome additions to a basket or a 
vase of dried leaves or flowers; are also attract- 
ive ornaments for the wall or for picture-frames. 
Any picture of these insects will serve for a pat- 
tern, and the spots and markings are easily made 
with pen and ink or water-colors. Pass a slen- 
der wire through the head for the two antenne ; 
then a pin or wire through the body, by which to 
poise it or to affix it to the wall. 

These are but few of the articles for which 
birch bark can be used. Others might be men- 
tioned, such as albums, visiting-cards, card-re- 


ceivers, card-cases, jewel-cases, handkerchief box- 


es, watch stands, mottoes, all of which, being more 
or less ornamented with decaleomanie or water- 
colors, possess much beauty. Elaborate pictures 
made from this material, its quiltings or stitches 
of red having a grovesque effect, are among the 
novelties attempted by some artists. 

In enumerating the various objects of interest 
to be found in the woods, the curious veinings 
and markings of some trees should not be forgot- 
ten. Slices cut transversely from the trunk or 
limb of a tree show the rings of each yearly 
growth. These are frequently distorted, making 
strange irregularities ; and it requires little imag- 
ination to discover in these markings the out- 
lines of a face—the portrait of some individual. 
Sometimes the aid of a pencil is needed to bring 
the features into greater prominence, but the re- 
semblance is often very striking. The discovery 
of this resemblance always creates great amuse- 
ment, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WRAPS. 

ACQUES, coats, and jackets are again import- 

ed for plain wraps, while more dressy gar- 
ments are of the various mantle shapes. The 
cloths used for fall and winter wraps are very 
similar to those chosen for gentlemen’s coats; 
they are not smooth broadcloth, nor are they lus- 
trous; they are heavily woven in large diagonals, 
twills, or in basket squares, or else in stripes, 
small blocks, and checks, and there are also 
camel’s-hair cloths with closely woven twills and 
fleecy lining. All these cloths are very soft and 
flexible, though sometimes nearly an inch in 
thickness, and most of them have the long fleece 
lining just mentioned. They are used in black 
and drab more than any other colors, but may 
also be had in bronze, seal, blue, invisible green, 
and very dark wine-colors. Next in favor come 
the Sicilienne wraps and the new fabric called 
Ottoman velours, which is really a revival of an 





old-fashioned cloth. This has heavily woven 
reps across the cloth, as conspicuously large as 
those of the terry reps used for upholstering 
furniture. This is used for borders, pelerine 
collars, vests, and alternate gores of garments 
that are made of the smaller repped Sicilienne. 
Uncut velvet is also used for similar trimmings, 
and this, with other indications, points to the 
general revival of repped and corded stuffs. 

The coats and sacques are of medium length, 
covering the hips well, and are either closely fit- 
ted or else so slightly loose that the outline of 
the figure is closely followed. The back has 
three seams, with the side forms beginning usu- 
ally in the armhole. The fronts have one or 
two darts, according to the shape of the gar- 
ment, and may be single-breasted or else doubled 
to fasten from one to three buttons, and cut away 
below the waist line, or else it may for warmth 
be doubled its entire length. The collar and the 
tabs at the back have the tailor-like finish seen 
on gentlemen’s coats. There are, however, long 
sacques that have no masculine appearance, and 
are richly trimmed with the new ravelled fringes, 
with many rows of satin piping, and with velvet 
set on in blocks that alternate with blocks form- 
ed of overlapping rows of satin piping. Still 
others are trimmed with rows of beaded braid, 
or of passementerie with straight edges like gal- 
loon; and on other jackets there is a vest, col- 
lar, and borders of Ottoman velours very heavily 
repped, or else of uncut velvet. The plan of 
sewing near together six or seven rows of thick 
braid that is half an inch wide is also retained 
for bordering jackets of figured cloth. 

The more dressy mantles have some new fea- 
tures, and repeat some old ones. The new col- 
lars, for instance, are in pelerine shape, with long 
tabs that curve nearly to the end of the front 
of the garment; these are shaped like the fur 
pelerines that began last winter to replace boas. 
The Ottoman velours is much used for pelerine 
collars; it is piped with satin or with velvet on 
the edges, and the ends are gathered together 
and finished with jet drops or tassels. The fash- 
ion so popular three years ago of having a double 
cape to form the back of the wrap, while the 
front is single, and the arms escape under the 
sides of the upper cape, is seen again in new 
garments. The dressiest of these wraps have 
long mantilla fronts that would be square across 
the bottom if they were not caught together and 
tied by ribbon ends, or else held by a passemen- 
terie tassel. Sometimes the sides of the cape 
have a sleeve effect, though the long pointed Dol- 
man shape is avoided. In other mantles the 
capes are confined to the sides, stopping with 
the side form seams that extend over the shoul- 
ders, and one of the fancies seen in Worth’s gar- 
ments is that of omitting the middle seam of the 
back altogether. Still others have the middle 
forms of the back trimmed across with stitching 
in rows and fringe to make believe that the up- 
per cape is continued there. These garments are 
shown in thick yet flexible camel’s- hair cloth, 
with a pelerine of velvet, a velvet border, and 
very heavy fringe, or else they are of striped 
black cloth, one half-inch twilled stripe alterna- 
ting with a smooth stripe of the same width, and 
for pelerine and trimming Ottoman velours is 
used, 

The panier mantle is, perhaps, most dressy of 
all. This comes in fine soft camel’s-hair, in black 
or bronze satin, and in velvet that is partly plain 
and partly figured, and the trimmings are feather 
ruches, ravelled fringes, jet passementerie, jet 
brandenbourgs, jet rosettes, and fringe, and for 
a few of the showiest garments the gay many- 
colored Cashmere beads are used in galloon, 
fringe, or rosettes. This panier mantle has the 
fronts cut longer than the back, and laid in full 
gathers or folds on the hips to meet the side form 
seams of the back, where each seam is ornament- 
ed by a gay rosette with tassel drops. Later in 
the season fur borders will trim these rich cloaks. 

Similar wraps are made of écru and drab cam- 
el’s-hair cloth for carriage use and for evening 
wear. These are made gay by borders of cam- 
el’s-hair shawls being used for trimming. There 
are also imported opera cloaks made entirely of 
the palm-figured India Cashmeres that form the 
centres of shawls, and instead of the usual bor- 
der for trimmings, these are finished with ruches 
made of peacocks’ feathers. Cords and heavy 
tassels, also rosettes and brandenbourgs, are then 
used of all the gay colors combined in the palm 
figures. Cardinal red, old gold, and gendarme 
blue satins softly quilted are chosen for the lin- 
ings of black satin, velvet, and camel’s-hair 
cloaks. There are also borders, cuffs, capes, and 
collars made of dark cloth, plush, or satin em- 
broidered with brilliant Cashmere colors and 
much gold thread, also tinsel, beads, and span- 
gles; these are used on the sorties du bal and 
very elegant carriage cloaks, 

For travelling and plain wraps the Ulster and 
the circular are equally popular. Ulsters outline 
the form, and have neither belt nor cape, and 
may be of plain color, or else of the undefined 
plaids, checks, and stripes shown in the English 
homespun cloths; water-proofs are made in these 
simple shapes, and are far less burdensome than 
the great cloak and cape formerly worn. The 
plaid twilled cloth circulars retain the same sim- 
ple shape, and are often reversible, having solid 
gray, blue, or red on the wrong side. The blue 
and green mixtures are most liked for such wraps. 


POINT D’ESPRIT LACE. 


The novelty in lace that promises to rival Bret- 
on is called point d’esprit. It is of the same 
qualities as Breton, being simply fine net in which 
small dots or points are darned by hand when it 
is “ real,” or woven by machine when it is called 
“imitation.” For the trimming lace small saw- 
tooth points or scallops are wrought on the edge. 
The expense is about the same as for the Breton 
laces. The point d’esprit net comes in broad 
widths for making caps, capes, fichus, and various 





other articles. The lace finished at the edges is 
on evening bonnets of white or black satin ; for 
the latter it is used in both black and white ; for 
instance, the strings are of black point d’esprit 
net edged with black lace, while white point 
d’esprit is used in the knots and bows and ker- 
chiefs that trim the bonnet. Bows for the coif- 
fure and smaller bows for the throat are made 
of India mull edged with point d’esprit lace. 
The same dotted lace is used to cover wide belts 
of colored or black satin worn with evening dress- 
es, and there are corsage rosettes of this lace that 
hold tiny bouquets of real or of artificial flowers. 
Fichus of pale-colored foulard are edged with this 
lace, and it is preferred for collarettes, fichus, and 
jabots of India muslin. 


CALICOES FOR AUTUMN, 


The prints for autumn wear are in the dark 
colors strewn with gray grounds formerly pecul- 
iar to French chintz calicoes ; they are now seen 
in the inexpensive shilling calicoes, of excellent 
designs and colors, that, it is said, will wash well. 
Some are provided with a single border, while 
others have a border on each selvedge. The 
mummy cloths of fine cotton that became popu- 
lar during the summer are also repeated in the 
dark Cashmere colors, with bright palms and 
flowers strewn irregularly on the ground, or else 
in stripes. These dresses are not now made up 
in the plain homely fashions that correspondents 
sometimes ask for. They have basques, over- 
skirts, and over-dresses caught up by shirred 
drawing-strings that make them easily laundried, 
and are quite as attractive for home and morn- 
ing wear as costumes of more costly fabrics. 
The only difference between these and richer 
dresses is that elaborate ruffles, flounces, and 
laces are omitted from the wash dresses, and the 
edges of over-skirts and basques are either left 
plain and stitched in rows by machines, or per- 
haps they have a gay border set on, or at most 
they have the side-pleatings that are now easily 
managed by the laundress. 

The round waists gathered into a belt, and the 
very full waists shirred on the shoulders and at 
the waist line, are also used for print and mum- 
my cloth dresses. The over-skirt is then a deep 
round apron shirred high on each side, and the 
skirt is invariably short enough to escape the 
ground. If it is meant that the dress should look 
coquettish and fanciful, 2 scant frill of white 
Hamburg-work, or else of the colored cotton em- 
broidery that is now so inexpensively sold by the 
piece, is used to edge the apron and the sleeves ; 
it is sometimes also put on as a flounce on the 
lower skirt, and in surplice shape on the waist. 
For very plain and simple dresses the skirts are 
merely hemmed, or else the apron has a bias fold 
stitched vo the edge to finish it prettily. Plain 
wrappers of mummy cloth are made with the full 
front and Watteau back lately illustrated in the 
Bazar, and are edged with white Hamburg in 
open patterns like the English needle-work. A 
cord and tassels of white or colored cotton may 
be used around the waist, or else a wide white 
belt of the white canvas used for surcingles, 


NECKERCHIEFS. 


A square of white India muslin widely hemmed 
is worn tied carelessly around the neck with dark 
dresses, both in the house and street. New silk 
neckerchiefs are of the rich Persian colors, cov- 
ered all over, except a narrow border, with close- 
ly woven palm leaves. For cool mornings plain 
silk kerchiefs are worn in cardinal red or deep 
blue, and there are gay Scotch plaid tartan silk 
squares for the same purpose. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnon, ConstaBz, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
and Arrkiy, Son, & Co, 








PERSONAL, 


A MILLE. Grraup, of Marseilles, has made a 
remarkable present to M. GAMBETTA—-an em- 
broidered portrait of his mother. It is executed 
on crimson velvet, and the minuteness of the 
embroidery in silk is said to be a marvel of skill 
and patience. 

—The San Francisco Board of Underwriters 
have voted a present of $500 each to Captain 
ArMsTRONG and his daughter for the courage 
and fortitude they displayed in bringing the 
ship Templar into port against adverse winds, 
and after many of the crew had been lost from 
yellow fever. 

—The ex-Empress EvGt&niez has just pur- 
chased, for a country-seat, the castle of Wasser- 
burg, in Upper Styria. The front contains 122 
windows, and the building is over 400 years old. 
Of the Empress the Paris Gaulois says: ‘‘ The 
Empress is still in the same state of depression. 
She receives nobody, and dines alone in her own 
apartment. She only leaves her room to go into 
that of herson. On the first day she entered it 
since his burial she nearly fainted on beholding 
the fatal saddle which cost the Prince Imperial 
his life. The Empress supports herself with 
the consolations of niidian. When she is not 
praying, she gets her companion to read pious 
works to her, such as those of St. AuGusTINE 
and Massitton. Her Majesty is still obliged to 
take chloral to obtain sleep.’ 

—Queen Victoria and the Princess BEATRICE 
recently visited the Netley Hospital, and spent 
half'an hour among the soldiers wounded at the 
Cape. Afterward the convalescent patients were 
formed in a hollow square to see her Majesty 
pin the Victoria Cross on the serge coat of Pri- 
vate Hitcnu, a young fellow belonging to the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment, who was badly wound- 
ed at Rourke’s Drift while defending the sick in 
the hospital, several of whom were saved. 

—The wife of Mr. Justin McCarry is just 
dead. She made many warm friends in this 
country during their visit a few years ago. 

—Speaking of the proposed visit to the United 
States of Mrs. Lanetry, the English lady so 
famous for beauty, the Parisian remarks: ‘* The 
American women are conceded on all sides to 
be the finest type of feminine beauty now ex- 
tant, and the danger appertaining to Mrs. Lane- 
THY’S Visit in the United States would be great- 





er on her own side than on theirs, inasmuch as 
among the bright eyes, clear complexions, and 
shapely figures of the fair Americans her own 
beauty would not be liable to appear so con- 
spicuous as under less trying circumstances.” 

—The King and Queen of Greece are greatly 
liked for their simple and unaffected manners, 
their accessibility, and the republican economy 
with which they live. A royal dinner is a simple 
affair, consisting merely of soup, fish, two entre- 
mets, and a roast. The Queen is not pretty, but 
is a charming talker. The heir to the throne, 
CoNnsTANTINE, Duke of Sparta, is now eleven 
years old. 

—The late Lady WaLpgGrRavVE is said to have 
kept a diary in which almost every event of her 
life was carefully recorded. There is a twitter 
about it in English society, and if published will 
have an enormous sale. 

—LaMARTINE’s former home in the Avenue 
de la Muette, which was presented to him by 
the city of Paris, has just been sold for 300,000 
francs. The poet’s niece, Countess De Cessiat, 
who had a life-interest in this chalet, will receive 
from the city government 12,000 francs a year as 
indemnity for the habitation. 

—The late WitL14M 8. O’Brien, one of the 
earliest and most opulent of the Bonanza mag- 
nates, left an estate of $9,000,000. Each of his 
nieces, nephews, and sisters will receive $300,000, 
and his brother $275,000. 

—A London correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant says that Miss Kare Fre.p proposes to 
return to New York in October, with two pleas- 
ant entertainments—one, a Talk about England ; 
the other an original musical monologue to be 
called London by Day and Night. Miss Fretp 
will give sketches of society in its different 
phases, with appropriate songs, some burlesque, 
some operatic, some written purposely for her- 
self. GEORGE GROSSMITH, Jun., who is a host 
in himself, and immensely clever in entertain- 
ment, writing as well as acting, will take part in 
the monologue. Mr. GrossmitH is scarcely a 
typical Englishman; there is too much fun in 
him to be that, and he is universally accomplish- 
ed. He is the embodiment of comicality. He 
has the look ofa cloud, and imparts the sunshine 
of a universe. His very appearance creates a 
smile. 

—CHARLES DICKENS the second promises to 
do honor to the family name. He manages one 
of the largest printing-offices in London or in 
Europe. He has very successfully published the 
London Dictionary and the Guide to London, and 
is now preparing a Dictionary of the Thames. He 
inherits his father’s love for printing-offices and 
newspapers. 

—CARLYLE, according to the London corre- 
spondent of the Dundee Advertiser, is not long 
for this world. ‘‘He may,’’ says the letter- 
writer, “linger on for days or even weeks, but 
he is not likely ever more to be seen outside of 
his house, His thoughts have already been fixed 
upon the end, and he has expressed a wish that 
he should be buried as quietly as possible in the 
choir of the old cathedral at Haddington, where 
he laid his wife a dozen years ago.’” The reports 
a few days ago represented him as feeble, but 
able to go out—indeed, as taking by his pby- 
sician’s advice a daily drive. 

—By the will of the late Wm.ram JonNson, 
of Atkinson, New Hampshire, the income of his 
property, amounting to $12,000, was bequeathed 
to his daughter, Mrs. H. J. 8. Knieut, during 
her life, and at her death the property is to re- 
vert to GREENLEAF CLARKE, W. C. Topp, and 
Joun J. MarsH, to be held in trust by them for 
the benefit of the academy at Atkinson, New 
Hampshire, to be known as the Johnson Fund 
forever. The income is to be devoted to the 
education of indigent scholars. 

—It is a good thing to be a Roruscnitp. The 
great banking firm were, according to a Parlia- 
mentary report, paid £99,414 (nearly $500,000) 
for advancing the £3,976,582 required suddenly 
by Lord BEACONSFIELD to purchase, in 1874, the 
Suez Canal shares. 

—Miss ANNE HAMPTON Brewster, the bright 
Rome correspondent of the Philadelphia Hvening 
Telegraph, is said to be between fifty and sixty 
years old, of fine, noble presence, and still re- 
markably beautiful, really looking to be under 
forty. She is one of the leaders of American so- 
ciety in Rome. 

—A great-grandson of Ractne has been given 
the title of marquis by the Pope, which moves 
a writer in a London journal to say that any 
person who wants to obtain a similar distinction 
from the Vatican can purchase it on compara- 
tively easy terms. The list of prices is as fol- 
lows: Fora duke’s title, $2400; marquis, $1600; 
count, $1200; baron, $800. Such titles have 
currency in Continental society, are a sure lad- 
der to the hand ofan heiress, and, on the whole, 
seem to pay well. 

—The Austrian Archduchess Curistrna, who 
is to become Queen of Spain, is twenty-one, and 
a woman of much personal beauty. She is ab- 
bess of the “noble chapter” of Prague, whose 
rules were drawn up by Maria THERESA, and 
she has an annual (traitement from that source 
of 20,000 marks. The twelve chanoinesses draw 
1200 marks each yearly out of the abbatial 
treasury. 

—Dr. STIRLING, of this city, recently in the 
White Mountains, has a passion for going up 
hills. He has a cane upon which is carved the 
names of forty-seven mountains in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and America which he has climbed. 
He thinks the stick has cost him over $10,000. 

—Senator HaMLIN gives this interesting per- 
sonal incident between himself and ABRAHAM 
Lincotn. While Vice-President his relations 
with Mr. LINCOLN, who often consulted him, 
were always amicable, “‘I was always more 
radical than he was,’’ says Mr. Hamurn; “I was 
urging him; he was holding back on his prob- 
lems, and he was the wiser, probably, as events 
prove. I desired to arm the blacks and to is- 
sue the proclamation sooner than he did, and 
was always urging. I was the first person he 
ever showed the proclamation to. I saw it be- 
fore he submitted it to the cabinet. He met me 
one day and said, ‘ Where will you be this even- 
ing? ‘I am going out of town,’ I replied. 
‘No, you are not, Sir.’ ‘Indeed I am, Sir, un- 
less you command me.’ ‘ Well, I do command 
you. I want you to spend the evening with me 
at the Soldiers’ Home.’ I met him at the Exeec- 
utive Mansion, and we started to drive to the 
Home. As soon as we had started he drew from 
his pocket the rough draft of the proclamation, 
and read itovertome. Naturally I was delight- 
ed, and told him so. He was much moved at 
the step he was taking.”’ 
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Crochet Tidy, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuis tidy is worked with medi- 
um-sized Estremadura knitting cot- 
ton, partly in a close ribbed design 
with raised bars, and partly in 
open-work, It is composed of 
single squares (see Fig. 3, page 
617), which are set togeth- 
er, and are edged with a 
serpentine border (see 
Fig. 2). Begin the 
square from the 
‘ middle with a 
vn g bee EY = foundation of 


DS ; [ 4st. (stitch), 
hf ip aN fie close 


these 


st. on which the preceding de. was 
worked and on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 se. on the following 2 
st., for 1 widening work 8 se. on the 
middle st. of the next widening, and 
repeat three times from *. 8th 
round,—> 2 sc. on the next 2 
st. in the preceding round, 1 
de, and 1 se. on the wrong 
side of this round on the 
upper vein of the next 
de. in the round be- 
fore the last, 3 sc. 
on the next 3 
st., 1 de, on 
the same 
vein on 
which 































































































































Fig. 1.—Serrentine Bra anp Crocuet 
INsertTION FoR LINGERIE. 


se fie ee = 


Fig. 2.—SerPentIne Brarp, OrocHEeT, AND 


. ¢ ; MIGNARDISE INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 
in a ring, and in the 1st round work 


2 se. (single crochet) on each foun- 
dation st. 2d round.—(The 2d- 
19th rounds inclusive are 

worked always going back 
and forth.)}—1 ch. (chain 

stitch), four times al- 
ternately 1 sc. on 

the next st. in the 
preceding round 
(inserting the nee- 
die in the back 
veins of the st.), 
for the widening at the corner 
work 3 se. on the following st. 
3d round.—Fasten to the first se. 
in the preceding round (to do 
this, drop the st. from the needle, 
insert the latter in the corre- 
sponding st., and draw the dropped 
st. through), 1 ch., pass over the 
first st. of the next widening in 


the preceding de. was worked, 
1 de. on the next de. in the 
round before the last, and 
1 se, with which work 
off both de. together, 3 
sc. on the next 3 st., 
1 de. and 1 se. on 
the same vein on 
which the last 
de. was worked 
and on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 2 sc. 
on the following 2 st., for 1 wid- 
ening work 3 sc. on the middle 
st. of the next widening, and re- 
peat three times from *. The 
10th, 12th, 14th, and 16th rounds 
are worked like the 8th round 
(observing Fig. 3, page 617), but 
of course the number of de. fig- 
ures should increase. The 18th 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Tipy. 

- See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3 a . 

Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross [ Pa Sern), i cli Fig. 2.—Monoe¢ram.—Cross 
Stitrcn Emprorery. ag Jt Srircu EMBRommery. 


Borper ror Wrappinas.—Ho.pen-W ork. 





the preceding 
round, four times 
alternately for 1 
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sc. on the first 
st. which was passed over in this round, catching the ch. 
at the same time), then 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
first st. of the first widening in this round. 
(Each round denoted by an odd number, to the 
19th round inclusive, is worked in this man- 
ner, only that in every following round the 


of the square, 
always going forward, as follows: 4 ch., the first 
¢ 3 of which count as first de., « 3 de. separated 
S each by 1 ch. on the middle st. of the next 
widening in the preceding round, 1 ch., 18 
times alternately 1 de. on the next st., 1 
ch., pass over 1 st., and repeat three 


number of sc. between 2 widenings is in- \ times from *, but in the last repeti- 
creased by 4 sc.; this will not be re- N tion, instead of the last de. work only 


ferred to further). 4th round.—1 ch., 


1 sl. on the third of the first 3 ch., 
four times alternately 5 sc. on the 
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se. on the middle st. of the next widen- 
ing. 6th round.—(The wrong side of this 
round forms the right side of the square. )— * 
2 sc. on the next 2 st. of the preceding round, 1 \ 
de. (double crochet) on the wrong side on the free 
vein of the middle of the next 5 sc. between 2 widenings 
in the round before the last, but in working off the upper 
vein draw the thread only through the first of the 2 st. on the 
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needle, then 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding round, and in 
working off the latter draw the thread through the remaining veins of 
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22d rounds in a ribbed 
design like the 18th 
and 19th rounds. The 
next 4 rounds are work- 


peat seven times 
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and at the end pay 

no attention to the last st. 11th-20th 
rounds.—Work always alternately the 
9th and 10th rounds, observing the il 
lustration, but in every following round, 
at the beginning, pass over 2 st. instead 
of 1 st., and at the end leave 2 st. 


st. (the last of these de. should come on 
the first st. of the next widening), and 
repeat three times from »*, but instead 
of the last de. work 1 sl. on the third of 
the first 8 ch. in this round. 24th round. 
—1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding 
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then work off the second se. of the 2a ae oye ae 








widening begun previously,.and com- 
plete the 8 sc., five times alternate- 
ly 4 se, on the next 4 st., not work- 
ing off the last se., crochet 1 leaflet 
as before on the free vein of the 
fourth . following st. in the round 
before the last, then complete the 
se.; 5 se. on the next 5 st., five 
times alternately 1 sc, on the next 
st. (which should only be worked 
off after crocheting a leaflet on the 
fourth st. from the last in the round 
before the last), 4 sc. on the next 4 
st., and repeat three times from *. 
25th round.—Like the 23d round. 
26th round.—Like the 24th round, 
but working the leaf figures in the 
opposite direction, observing Fig. 3. 
27th-31st rounds.—Like the 18th- 
22d rounds, which completes one 
square. The single squares are 
joined from the wrong side by means 
of 1 round of se. For the serpen- 
tine border make a foundation (the 
number of st. for the points between 
two corner points being divisible by 
58, while each corner point requires 
50 st.), close it in a ring with 1 sl., 
and work first the 2 rounds for the 
inner edge, as follows: Ist round. 
—6 ch., the first 3 of which count 
as first de.; then always alternately 
1 de. on the fourth following foun- 
dation st., 3 ch., but on each corner 
omit the ch. between the 2 de., and 
work off the upper veins of the lat- 
ter together; finally, 1 sl. on the 
third of the first 3 ch. in this round. 
2d round.—1 se. on each st. of the 
preceding round, but on each corner 
pass over the middle 5 st. 3d and 
4th rounds.—On tle other side of 
the foundation st., going back and 
forth, in a ribbed design, as de- 
scribed for the square, but in the 
4th round on each corner st. for 1 
widening work 3 sc. Next work the 
close part of each point in a ribbed 
design with raised double crochet, 
separately, in rounds going back and 
forth, in connection with the pre- 
ceding round, crocheting for each 
corner point as follows: 5th round. 
—Beginning on the wrong side of 
the row of points, work 19 se, on 
the 19 st. before the next corner st., 
3 sc, on the corner st., 19 se. on the 
following 19 st. 6th round.—1 ch., 
pass over the next st., 19 se. on the 
following 19 st., 3 se. on the next 
st., 19 se. on the following 19 st. 
7th and 8th rounds.—Like the pre- 
ceding round. 9th round.—1 ch., 
pass over the next st., 5 sc. on the 
next 5 st., * 1 de. on the wrong 


the first point on the straight side 
begin likewise on the wrong side, 
and crochet, going back and forth, 
as follows: 5th round.—Count off 
the next 58 st. before the previous 
point, and work 47 st. on the 58th- 
12th of these. 6th round.—l1 ch., 
pass over the next st., 45 se. on the 
next 45 st., paying no attention to 
the last st. 7th and 8th rounds.— 
Like the preceding round, but the 
number of se. should be diminished 
by two in each round. 9th round. 
—1 ch., pass over the next st., 5 se. 
on the next 5 st. in the preceding 
round, then eight times alternately 
1 double crochet figure like that in 
the 9th round of the corner point, 
3 sc. on the next 3 st., but finally, 
instead of 3 sc., work 5 sc. on the 
next 5 st. 10th—24th rounds.—Al- 
ways alternately like the 8th and 
9th rounds, but the number of de. 
figures should decrease by one, and 
the se by two in each round. Next 
follow 2 rounds like the preceding 
round, after which fasten the thread 
and cut it off. Having worked all 
the points in this manner, border 
them, always going forward, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—* 7 se. on the 
middle 7 of the next 11 st. between 
two points in the 4th round, 4 ch., 
eleven times alternately 1 de. on the 
next rib of the following point, 2 
ch.; then 2 de. separated by 3 ch. 
on the middle of the 5 se. at the 
extremity of the point, eleven times 
alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the next 
rib, then 4 ch., and repeat from 
but for the points on the corners 
the order of the work should be 
changed as much as is necessary; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this 
round. 2d round.—»x 5 sc. on th 
middle 5 of the next 7 sc. ui cum 
preceding round, 5 ch., pass over 6 
st., 1 se. on the next st., 4 ch., 1 
se. on the fifth following st., + 9 
de. on the third following st., 1 se. 
on the third following st., 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the third following st., and repeat 
six times from +, but in the third 
repetition (at the extremity of the 
point) work the 9 de. on the middle 
of the 3 ch. there, and the se. fol- 
lowing the 9 de. on the second of 
the 2 de. before mentioned, and in 
the last repetition work the last se. 
on the fifth following instead of the 
third following st. (for each corner 
point work two more repetitions 
from +); then 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. 3d round.—3% sl, on the 
next 3 st. in the preceding round, 4 
ch., the first 3 of which count as 





side on the vein of the st. before % Sy // 
the last in the round before the last, Lt) li| }\\ \\\ 


first de., * pass over 5 st., 1 de. on 


the next st., 4 ch., seven times al- 
and 1 de. on the free vein of the 
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second following st. in the same : ; =a 


round, not working off the upper 
veins of these de., 1 sc. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, and to- 
gether with this work off the de., 
then 3 se, on the next 3 st., and re- 
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ternately 5 de. separated each by 4 
ch, on the Ist, 8d, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
of the next 9 de. (on each corner 
point repeat this nine times), then 
4 ch., pass over 7 st., 1 de. on the 
next st., 1 ch., 1 de. on the middle 
of the next 5 sc., 1 ch., and repeat 
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from *; but finally, instead of the last de. and 
ch., work 1 sl, on the third of the first 3 ch. 
in this round. 





LAWN TENNIS, 

WITH A FEW WORDS ON BADMINTON. 
AWN TENNIS is an adaptation of tennis or 
rackets to more general use by both sexes ; 
for while the latter requires a walled court pre- 
pared at great expense, the former can be played 
on any even floor of sufficient size. Wherever 
there is a lawn or croquet ground available, 
lawn tennis can be laid out, and in countries 
where turf is not available, asphalt or beaten 
clay may be provided. The latter, however, is 
spoiled by rain. Turf is by far the most pleas- 
ant, as it is soft to the foot, returns the ball well, 
and affords a good background for the white ball 
to traverse. Twist strokes—of which more here- 
after—are also most effective on close-cut turf. 
In short, a well-kept croquet lawn can not be 

surpassed as a desirable location. 

The regulation ground for two players should 

be laid out according to the following diagram : 
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It is divided in the middle by a net extending 
from N to N, and suspended from two posts erect- 
ed at Pand P. The net is 4 feet 9 inches high 
at the posts and 3 feet in the centre. From B 
to Band B x to BX are the base lines, and from B 
to Bx on either side the side lines. From H to 
Hx extends the half-court line, dividing the right 
and left courts. S to 8 and Sx to Sx are the 
service lines. In three-handed games, when one 
plays two, and when there are two on each side, 
the court should be 36 feet in width instead of 
27, and the net lowered at the posts to 4 feet, 
other measurements being unchanged. The lines 
should be marked out as hereinafter stated. 

The game is played with an India rubber ball 
not less than 2} inches nor more than 2§ inches 
in diameter, and not less than 14 ounces nor more 
than 2} ounces in weight, and a racket weighing 
from 12 to 15 ounces. Fine balls are covered 
with netting or flannel, so as to obtain a bet- 
ter hold on the ground and on the racket. The 
best rackets are on the French models, one-sided 
and well balanced. It is proper to state here 
that any person can get up lawn tennis of do- 
mestic manufacture, save only the rackets and 
the balls. The former will now be described, but 
no real satisfaction will be had save with those 
manufactured by experienced makers, and kept 
in good condition between screw presses. 

The racket is a slip of wood curved round so 
as to make an irregular hoop, and lapped on to a 
handle 18 to 20 inches in length. Take a Bart- 
lett pear, and shave off the skin on one side down 
to the pulp, then cut a section and lay a pencil in 
line with the cut-down side, and you have some- 
thing like the outline of a good racket. The hoop 
is pierced, and the inclosure traversed with a 
strained netting of sinews, something like a la- 
crosse stick, but finer and more regular. The 
handle is generally covered with a strip of cham- 
ois leather wound round and round, and tucked 
under itself at the end. Rackets or lawn tennis 
bats cost as follows : 

BE PIE fa cc icccccccvicscccctes 

St. James pattern ..... 
Marylebone pattern . 
Henry V. pattern ... 
Alexandra pattern .. 

The “ Marylebone” is a very good pattern for 
general use, but a much keener cut can be given 
with the “ Henry V.,” which is more one-sided. 

The object of the game is to hit the ball back- 
ward and forward over the net so that it shall fall 
within or on the boundary lines. A touch on the 
net does not matter if the ball goes over. Play 
is commenced as follows: The choice of sides 
and order of play are decided by toss-up of a coin 
or a racket. If the latter, the call is rough or 
smooth. The latter is for that side which has 
no knots, the other for that where the cross 
strings are knotted on to the main strings. One 
player, called “ the server,” stands with one foot 
outside the base line of his right and left courts 
alternately, beginning with the right, tosses the 
ball in the air, and as it falls strikes it with his 
racket so that it shall fall within or upon the 
service line, half-court line, and side line of the 
court diagonally opposite to that from which it 
was served. It is no stroke if the ball is missed, 
and a fault if the ball served drops in the net or 
out of the limits above designated. After a 
fault the server serves again from the same 
court. <A fault must not be taken or struck at 





by the adversary, or it will be condoned ; nor may | 





the service be volleyed, or taken before it reaches 
the ground. If the ball, however, falls within the 
prescribed limits, it is in-play, and must be re- 
turned over the net by the other player, who is 
called the striker-out, before it again touches the 
ground. The return, as all strokes after the serv- 
ice, may be made into any part of the adversary’s 
courts, and the ball may be taken on the half. 
volley or rebound, or volleyed even, by a stroke 
over the net before the ball has reached it. Line 
balls count in favor of the player thereof, and a 
return is good if the ball touches the net. The 
server and striker-out change with each game. 

The scoring is made on strokes. The server 
wins a stroke if the striker-out volleys the service, 
or if he fails to return the service or ball in-play, 
or if he makes such return so that the ball falls 
outside the lines of his adversary’s courts. The 
striker-out wins a stroke if the server makes two 
consecutive faults (but a good service which is 
declined by the striker-out on the ground that he 
was not ready annuls a previous fault); or if he 
fails to return the ball in courts; and either player 
loses a stroke if the ball in play touches him or 
anything he wears or carries except the racket in 
the act of striking, or if he touches or strikes the 
ball in play with his racket more than once. 

The first and second strokes count 15 each; on 
either player winning his third stroke the score is 
called 40 for that player, and the fourth stroke 
is game, save that when both players have won 
three strokes, the score is called deuce, and the next 
stroke is scored not game, but advantage. If the 
same player wins the next stroke, he has game; 
but if he loses it, the score is again deuce, and so 
on until either player wins the two strokes imme- 
diately following deuce, when he marks that game. 
The player who first scores six games wins a set ; 
but if both players win five games, the score is 
called games-all, and the next game won by either 
player advantage-game for that player. If he wins 
the next game, he wins the set; if he loses it, the 
score is again games-all, and so on until one player 
wins two consecutive games after games-all, when 
he scores the set. Sides are changed at the end 
of each set, and when a series of sets are played, 
the server in the last game of one set shall be 
striker-out in the first game of the next. 

What is known as the alternative method of 
scoring has been adopted by experts and those 
familiar with rackets, but is not recommended for 
beginners. The server, however, is called hand- 
in, and the striker-out Aand-owt. The former 
alone can score; and if he loses a stroke, he be- 
comes hand-out, while his adversary serves from 
his court in turn. Each stroke counts a point, 
and 15 points make game, save that when both 
players score 14 points, the score is called love-all, 
and the game is set to 3 points more, and the final 
victor must score two consecutive points to win. 
Those who are familiar with fives, or hand-ball, 
as played in Ireland, will recognize features of 
the alternative method as adapted from these 
games, while those who have had experience in 
tennis will be at no loss to trace out the original 
rules followed in the ordinary game of lawn ten- 
nis. Rules are laid down as to how odds can be 
given; but these, as well as the directions for 
three and four handed games, had better be stud- 
ied from the authorized edition, which can be ob- 
tained from any dealer in the goods. 

It is not enough merely to toss the ball back- 
ward and forward over the net, but good play 
consists, first, in placing the ball where your ad- 
versary is not, and secondly, in giving the ball 
such a cut or stroke with the racket that it shall 
bound falsely—to take an illustration from bill- 
iards, putting screw, or English, on the ball. This 
is done by the overhand or underhand cut or stroke. 
The former is made when the ball is struck on 
the right side with the head of the racket above 
the wrist. The effect is to make the ball rebound 
away to the adversary’s right; and if he has not 
watched the stroke, and allowed for the twist, he 
will probably score a miss. The underhand stroke 
is made on the left-hand side of the ball from 
below, the racket being struck upward from right 
to left. This stroke sends the ball twisting to 
the left of your adversary, probably obliging a 
back-handed return. If the ball be struck with 
a downward stroke, the tennis cut is given, which 
sends it revolving on its axis at right angles to 
its course, and contrary to its direction. Conse- 
quently it will rebound according to the resultant 
of the forces operating upon it, and calculation as 
to its line of motion on the half-volley is impossible. 
The chief advantage of this stroke is that a hard 
blow can be given, the sight and sound of which 
will send your adversary up court, while the ball 
will drop short just over the net, and the rebound 
be brief. Also, in serving against the wind, this 
stroke renders a very dead ball, rising only a few 
inches on the half-volley. These twist strokes 
are best given up wind; down wind it is better 
to rely upon placing your balls in that part of 
the court where your adversary is absent, and 
keeping up the rally, or succession of strokes, as 
long as possible. Sooner or later he must tire 
batting against the wind. During the rally watch 
your adversary closely, for by his stroke you can 
see where the ball is going, and how it will prob- 
ably behave after touching ground or racket. 
Thus, for an underhand twist delivered from the 
right court, the ball will rebound to the left, in- 
stead of pursuing the line of flight. Therefore 
meet it with your right foot in front, and vice versa 
for an overhand twist delivered inéo the left court. 
In making the volley the ball is struck down- 
ward and diagonally, so as to light in court and 
bound over the side line. This stroke is very 
difficult of return. Placing the ball is, however, 
the great point. If you can send it all over your 
adversary’s ground at your pleasure, he must get 
tired out, while you are unwearied, and the sets 
are bound to be in your favor. 

The nets may be made of any sort of twine, 
and should be kept at the proper height by the 
rope along the top being run through a hole in 
the post to a counter-weight or rubber drawer ; 





and in the centre a wire or thin metal band 
should be fastened at one end to a staple driven 
into the earth, and the other hooked on to the 
cord from which the net is suspended, which, by- 
the-way, should be edged or bound with a broad 
band of dark red, orange, blue, or black, so as to 
be distinctly visible. The lines may be laid out 
with broad tape fastened down with hair-pins ; 
but whitewash is better, as it can not be tripped 
over. It is best to make a rough right angle 
out of light lumber, say, ten feet by six, as oth- 
erwise you will find it difficult to get your lines 
and angles correct. 

Badminton is played with a shuttlecock instead 
of a ball. The net should be 5 feet 6 inches 
at the posts and 4 feet 6 inches in the centre, 
and the courts should be of the same size, but 
may be increased or diminished in width accord- 
ing to the skill and number of the players, For 
out-of-door playing the shuttlecock should weigh 
1} to 2 ounces, and for house play 1 to 1} ounces. 
It is well to pull all the feathers out and glue them 
in yourself, then twining a thread in and out among 
the feathers so as to make the shuttlecock fly fast- 
er. Any number from one to half a dozen on each 
side can play if the court is wide enough. Service 
is made from any point between the service and 
base lines of the server’s court, but the shuttle- 
cook must always be returned on the volley. If it 
touches the ground, the striker scores a stroke. 
Badminton is scored as lawn tennis or as rack- 
ets, the game being 15, with a set to 5 at 12 all, 
and to 3 at 14 all. The French method, which 
has been followed in lawn tennis, is growing in 
favor for Badminton. This latter game is more 
a romp, and gives less opportunity for skillful 
play. 

Lawn tennis should be popular in this country 
in the splendid settled weather of fall and spring. 
A set can be procured pretty cheaply, as bats and 
balls are all that need be purchased, the net and 
fittings being easily got up at home, and the 
courts laid out on any croquet ground. The 
courts may be made smaller if necessary, in which 
ease the net should be lowered in proportion to 
the diminution of the side lines, and a margin 
should be allowed all round the courts, especial- 


‘ly on the left court side line, so that the player 


can run round and play at balls lighting just in- 
side the confines. There are several courts at 
Staten Island and at Flushing, and some good 
playing. It would be well if more of such active 
out-door sports prevailed among the rising gen- 
eration; and if people would keep the ball up 
over a lawn tennis net more, the doctors and 
dentists would have less to do. - 








MY JOURNAL IN THE HOLY 
LAND. 
By tue Avrnor or “ Voracr or tur ‘Sunperam.’” 


7“ following notes describe a journey which 
I made in Syria a few years ago. Not- 
withstanding the invitation of friends, I place 
them before the public with diffidence. If the 
story of my Eastern journeyings should be found 
to possess any interest for the general reader, it 
will mainly be because it was written—often hur- 
riedly enough—amid the scenes and incidents de- 
scribed, and that the impressions recorded may 
therefore be assumed to bear the stamp of fresh- 
ness and genuineness. With this brief explana- 
tion, which will, I hope, serve as an excuse for 
many short-comings, I proceed with my narrative. 

About the middle of autumn we embarked in 
our yacht, an auxiliary screw schooner-rigged 
vessel of 190 tons, the Meteor, at Cowes, with the 
intention of proceeding to Syria by way of Gi- 
braltar and the Mediterranean. From the first 
moment we encountered a series of mishaps and 
hinderances, and when at last we got under way, 
a heavy gale commenced. 

As the wind continued to freshen, we hove to; 
all the boats were taken on board, three reefs of 
the mainsail taken in, and various other reduc- 
tions tried in her canvas to make her sail more 
easily. It certainly was a frightful sea. Nei- 
ther Mr. Brassey nor any of our party ever re- 
membered a worse one than it became just off 
the Race of Ushant, and as the gale increased, 
we dipped head into it every moment. 

As for the yacht, she rose right out of the wa- 
ter, and then came down with a thud which made 
her strain and creak all over. At every plunge 
all the doors of the wardrobes and cupboards 
flew open, and the clothes and books came tum- 
bling out in every direction. No fastening seem- 
ed capable of holding ; so that by morning the 
little berths, which were so tidy when we started, 
were hardly recognizable. All our worldly goods 
lay heaped on the floor, rolling from side to side 
as the vessel tossed and pitched, nor were they 
improved by sundry seas we had shipped during 
the night. 

After beating against the storm many weary 
hours, we were compelled to put into Brest, and 
here our yachting voyage ended ; for after a de- 
tention of ten days, finding that there was not the 
smallest prospect of an improvement in the weath- 
er, I decided to proceed overland to Gibraltar 
with my cousin and the courier we had engaged 
for our Syrian expedition. Mr. Brassey would 
not desert the yacht, in which he hoped to reach 
Gibraltar with the children very nearly as soon 
as we did. 

I must not dwell on this portion of our jour- 
ney, and therefore content myself with saying 
that in due course we did all meet at Gibraltar 
(where we were joined by my brother-in-law), 
though the yacht did not appear. After a brief 
but pleasant visit we found ourselves—a party of 
four—on board the P. and 0. Company’s steamer, 
bound for Alexandria, at which port we re-em- 
barked for Beyrout, where my journal commences. 

November 2.—On awaking at six this morning 
the anchor was just being let go off Beyrout, 
where we anchored, and soon after landed, going 
straight to the Hotel de l’Orient—a queer old 





Asiatic house in the middle of the town, with 
numberless court-yards, and the filthiest of rooms 
opening into them. I have been feeling unwell 
for a couple of days past, so perhaps I am more 
susceptible to the influence of uncomfortable 
surroundings. Whether it was the force of my 
bad example I know not, but all the party have 
suddenly become quite depressed. Broken win- 
dows, tattered curtains, doors without fastenings, 
chairs and tables without legs, dirty beds, and 
nests of vermin in every corner, added to the 
most overpowering bad smells, are not enliven- 
ing. However, the landlord gave us a fairly 
cooked breakfast and some excellent Lebanon 
wine, after which our two gentlemen set out to 
find the post-office and the banker’s. On their 
way they fortunately stumbled on a nearly new 
hotel on the sea-shore, built in the European style, 
and kept by a Greek. It had been quite full in 
the morning, and the proprietor had not there- 
fore sent, as usual, on board the steamer to tout, 
but some of the lodgers were moving out later in 
the day. The moment Tom found this out he 
took the vacant rooms, and came back to bring 
us over, bag and baggage, to our great delight. 

In the afternoon we took a pretty drive along 
the banks of the Beyrout River, and went to see 
some beautiful orange gardens, full of trees laden 
with fruit and flowers. The road home lay through 
some of the many orchards of mulberries, which 
are grown here as extensively as vines in the 
wine-growing districts of France. The place is 
also famous for the numerous establishments for 
unwinding the silk from the cocoons, and for pre- 
paring the raw silk for the European manufac- 
turers. The country round, for miles up the 
slope of Lebanon, has become one vast mulberry 
orchard; scarcely any other plant seems to be 
cultivated. Beyrout appears to be a large and 
prosperous town, well situated at the foot of the 
Lebanon, with the bay which bears its name 
spreading out before it. The view is glorious 
from this hotel, and the outlook over the distant 
mountains and the expanse of brilliant blue water 
is indescribably lovely. 

November 3.—An early ride through the bazars 
showed us nothing extraordinary. They are chief- 
ly full of Manchester prints, which are much 
worn by the women here. The cloth bazar is a 
good one, and so is that for Lebanon-work, of 
which there were some fine specimens. It is a 
sort of gold stuff worked with gay-colored silks, 
and would look very well on furniture or for 
hangings. As at Cairo, the things are sold in 
queer old courts, but these are built in quite a 
different style of architecture. After a twelve- 
o’clock breakfast we were packed and ready for 
a start, which we, however, decided to put off, as 
the preparations in the commissariat department 
were by no means complete. But as the horses 
were standing saddled at the door, we thought we 
might as well try them, and gave them a good 
gallop to the pine wood. The ground was loose 
and sandy, and we found all the horses pretty 
good except one animal, which is decidedly lame, 
and must be changed. 

On returning to the hotel, Karam took us to 
see his preparations, and it was no longer possi- 
ble to wonder at the delay in departure. He 
seems determined that the journey shall be made 
in the greatest comfort ; and yet it is against his 
own interest, for we pay him so much a day, and 
certainly did not expect a quarter of the luxuries 
he appears to be providing. 

A stormy evening; all the ships in the bay 
rolling and pitching tremendously. 

Jovember 4.—We were roused at 6 a.m., and 
found the wind still high and the weather threat- 
ening, but we were determined to make a start, 
our time being limited. I still feel far from well, 
but perhaps the travelling and mountain air will 
set me all right, though I fancy my discomfort is 
caused by the sudden change from great heat to 
this really cool weather. 

Our baggage train of ten mules and one don- 
key started soon after eight, and by 9.30 we were 
on horseback with Karam and an attendant mu- 
leteer. The horses are not much to look at, but 
easy to ride and sure-footed, climbing up and 
down the stone staircases which represent roads 
in these parts. At first the road lay through the 
town, but we soon got out into pleasant shady 
lanes bordered by bamboos, acacias, and aloes. 
Then we came out on the open ocean sea-shore, 
and rode along the sand of St. George’s Bay, so 
called from being the supposed scene of the con- 
flict between St. George and the dragon. I won- 
der if the waves were as high on that occasion 
as they are to-day ? 

We next climbed up and down two tremen- 
dous rock staircases, crossed the Dog River, oth- 
erwise known as the Lycus, or Nahr-el-Kelb, and 
arrived at the luncheon place. This was a cu- 
rious little inn, built almost at the mouth of the 
river, over a rapid stream rushing from the rock 
and running through the middle of the inn. Two 
tables were placed bodily in the stream, so that 
if you liked you might sit with your feet and legs 
in the water. But we were satisfied to eat the 
luncheon we had brought with us in the veranda 
under drier conditions, and enjoy the lovely view 
on either side. The rocks here are very fine, 
rising into abrupt cliffs 1000 feet high; the riv- 
er rushes into the dark blue sea beneath them, 
and the mingled waters rise and beat them- 
selves into foam against their steep sides. A few 
women in bright-colored draperies washing clothes 
on a little patch of sand, and the mules and don- 
keys tied up a little farther on, made altogether 
a beautiful picture. A little higher up the river 
are the rock sculptures of Nahr-el-Kelb, curious 
flat tablets of Roman origin, supposed to have 
been put up by different kings to commemorate 
various expeditions and conquests in this part of 
Syria; but the figures and writings are much de- 
faced, and difficult to decipher. 

All the afternoon the rocky bridle-path led us 
up the steep sides of Lebanon, through vineyards 





and mulberry orchards, past small villages, where 
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we caught an occasional glimpse, through the 
open doors, of busy hand-looms, weaving the 
beautiful gold-threaded Lebanon-work. The air 
is much cooler at this height; in fact, after sun- 
set it became very cold, and in spite of the love- 
ly scenery, none of us were sorry to come sud- 
denly upon our tents pitched on a green space 
just beyond the village of Ajiltun. There was 
some anxiety, also, for the first sight of our mova- 
ble home for the next month. First, in the cen- 
tre, was the dining tent, in which Tom and Al- 
bert sleep, but except for the beds, which are ar- 
ranged so as to form most comfortable sofas in 
the day, you would never guess its “double duty.” 
It is round in shape, and some eighteen feet in 
diameter, lined with gay-colored stuff, and well 
carpeted. The second tent is similar, and makes 
a comfortable and pretty sleeping-place for Evie 
and me; besides which there is a kitchen tent 
and all its belongings. I don’t think any of us 
slept much that first night, the horses and mules, 
which were picketed all round the tents for safe- 
ty, made such odd noises, Occasionally one 
broke loose and came sniffing round the tent, 
only to entangle itself in the ropes, and cause a 
good deal df confusion. 

November 56.—Breakfast was over by half past 
seven, and by nine o’clock everything had been 
packed up, and our long train began to move 
slowly off. We thought we had only six hours 
before us, and therefore took it easily the first 
part of the way. The views on ali sides were ex- 
quisite, but particularly toward Beyrout, over the 
sea, where the eye can follow the graceful curves 
of the coast. On the other hand rose the fan- 
tastic limestone rocks, standing out, here like a 
convent, there like the battlements of a fortress. 
Beautiful flowers grew in profusion on the hill- 
sides, cyclamens and crocuses of half a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds, and every tiny rivulet ran through a 
soft green fringe of maiden-hair fern. Nearly all 
the hill peaks are crowned by a convent, and some 
of these dwellings are very large. This is the 
principal country of the Maronites, most of whom 
have been educated at Rome. 

We were journeying along very comfortably, 
when unfortunately we took it into our heads to 
turn aside and see a remarkable natural bridge 
called “Ismel Hain,” which has been much 
spoken of by travellers, and our guide never 
thought of telling us that it lay three and a half 
hours’ journey out of our way. The first part of 
the track was truly frightful: down a slippery 
rock staircase, some of whose steps were so steep 
that the horses almost sat on the top, dropping 
both their fore-legs down at once, and then jerk- 
ed their hind-legs after them with a sort of jump, 
which was most jarring, especially as the landing 
had to be made on a smooth sloping stone. It 
looked too endless to attempt to walk down it, so 
the only way was to give the horses their heads 
completely, and sit as firm as one could. Two 
men walked by the side of Evie and me, to hold 
us on at the worst places, and catch us should 
we show any signs of falling off. However, we 
reached the bottom in safety, having only suffer- 
ed from a severe shaking, and after winding along 
the steep banks of the river Nahr Sahib, we crossed 
it by a stone bridge, and climbed up the opposite 
side of the mountain by an equally precipitous 
staircase. I do not think any description can 
give an idea of the tracks used for travelling in 
this country: the worst Swiss path might be a 
high-road by comparison. Perhaps they most 
resemble—only they are a hundred times worse 
—the stony side of Monte Moro, in Switzerland, 
where I remember we had to jump from stone to 
stone. The scenery was fine, but bleak, bare, 
and desolate, except in a few sheltered nooks of 
the hill-side, which were filled with rhododen- 
drons, sometimes in full blossom. 

At last the bridge we had come to see was 
reached, and certainly it is most wonderful. Im- 
agine a span of 160 feet, flung over the river, 
and formed by the natural limestone rock. The 
illusion is perfect, for there are the abutments, 
piers, and buttresses exactly as if they had been 
built from a design. It was now two o’clock, 
and we had far to go. After a hasty lunch, 
therefore, and a much-needed half-hour’s rest, 
we started again; but before half an hour was 
over, Karam and our guide began to quarrel as 
to which was the right road. The worst of it 
was that neither seemed certain, and when we 
decided to follow Karam up a dreadful goat 
track, it was only because he was our responsi- 
ble leader. This path brought us, after a fright- 
ful scramble, into a sort of cul-de-sac among the 
limestone rocks—a spot without a blade of grass 
or vestige of vegetation; it might easily have 
been the original of any of Doré’s illustrated 
pages of Dante’s “Inferno.” Here all traces of 
any path ended, and after trying one way down, 
which was too steep for even our cat-like horses, 
we began to feel that we were destined to pass a 
night on the mountains. It was now past five 
o'clock, and so dark that we could hardly see 
our way by the fast-fading twilight. A little 
lower down was a sheltered hollow, with some 
brush-wood to make a fire. Here we hit upon a 
track, and so pursued our way again with great 
difficulty down to a lower range, whence we saw 
the lights of a village. Karam declared them to 
be those of Afka; but this was not very cheering 
intelligence, for they were on the other side of 
the gorge, and we were on the top of a tremen- 
dous precipice, and had again lost the path. 

By this time I was so tired that I could hardly 
sit on my horse. We accordingly determined to 
stop, while the guides went on to try and find 
the track again. Tom and Albert laid me down 
in a sheltered corner, and attempted to make a 
fire out of our newspapers and brush-wood, in 
the hope of attracting the attention of the vil- 
lagers. Two snakes gliding away, when disturb- 
ed, from their bushy retreat, soon, however, made 
them desist from their efforts. Fortunately a 
little brandy and wine were discovered, besides 
some fruit, a few biscuits, and a solitary egg! 





There were also some mackintoshes and a cou- 
ple of Turkey rugs, which had been used as sad- 
dle-cloths. As for poor Karam, he was utterly 
broken-hearted at the idea of our passing the 
night out, and cried like a child. Of course he 
felt it was his fault for having mistaken the path. 

After some time the guides returned, declaring 
they had found the road, and we reluctantly 
mounted our poor tired horses again. We had 
not gone far before my horse nearly went over a 
steep bank. It was pitch-dark, and Karam had 
been leading him. Fortunately Albert walked 
next me, and was just in time to pull me off on 
the wrong side before the poor weary brute floun- 
dered over. The odd thing was that the horse 
did not appear at all the worse for his fall, so 
after an ineffectual attempt to walk over the 
huge stones, I was obliged to mount once more. 
For nearly three weary hours we wandered about, 
losing and finding the path alternately, until we 
were all completely exhausted. We then dis- 
mounted and laid ourselves down on the stony 
ground, sending the guides on to some distant 
lights, with orders to bring a native with torches 
to guide us to Afka. 

After a few minutes’ rest Tom and Albert 
tethered the horses, and we spread one of the 
rugs under a large walnut-tree and lay down to- 
gether, as close as possible, to keep ourselves 
warm. The two gentlemen took up outer posi- 
tions with their revolvers in their hands ready 
for use: we put another rug over us, and tried to 
go to sleep. But my dozes were haunted by rec- 
ollections of bits of Murray’s Hand-Book, such 
as: “This mountain is infested with jackals, pan- 
thers,” ete. A vision also rose up before me of 
a certain Syrian shop in Cairo, full of splendid 
leopard and panther skins, which the owner told 
me had been killed in the valley of Afka. All 
day, too, we had been hearing stories of the evil 
deeds and bad character of the inhabitants of the 
whole district. So our slumbers were neither 
deep nor balmy, and it was a joyful moment when 
our guides returned with a couple of paper lan- 
terns, and the assurance that we were not far 
from the track, which would bring us in a quar- 
ter of an hour to our tents. We therefore, with 
some difficulty, remounted our weary steeds, and 
winding along the edge of several precipices, ar- 
rived at the encampment at half past three. We 
were all far too tired to care for anything but 
our beds, and the servants had entirely given us 
up. Karam was in such a rage at finding no 
tents pitched, no one up, and no food prepared, 
that he flew at the head cook and beat him ve- 
hemently, besides distributing a good many cuffs 
and kicks among the rest of the establishment. 
This sharp practice, though rather trying to the 
spectators, resulted in the production of an ex- 
cellent dinner of four courses in a very short 
time; and great was Karam’s disappointment at 
our being too tired to eat much of it. 

Saturday, November 6.+Every one is so t:nock- 
ed up by yesterday’s fatigues that we must take 
things quietly to-day. It has therefore been 
determined to give up going to the highest 
point of Lebanon by the Cedars, and to take the 
mountain road lower down, which forms, as it 
were, the base of the triangle. Our original idea 
included the two sides. 

We started about ten o’clock down the valley 
to the beautiful fountain in the glen of Afka, the 
source of the ancient river Adonis. It issues 
from a limestone cave said to extend for miles 
into the mountain. When there is a storm on 
Lebanon, the water becomes brightly tinged with 
the red minium earth, which has for centuries 
been called Adonis’s blood. Close by are the 
ruins of an ancient Roman temple, sacred to the 
worship of Venus and Adonis. The scenery is 
magnificent: the river watering the glen is over- 
hung with fine trees; the arid rocks and abrupt 
limestone cliffs tower thousands of feet above ; 
while before you, seeming to shut in the quiet 
valley, rises range after range of mountains. To- 
day the road has been rather better; and we 
climbed slowly up the rugged path, every step 
showing us new scenic beauties. We had a good 
view of a grove of cedars on the opposite side of 
the ravine; but the first sight is disappointing, 
for few of the old trees are left, and the younger 
growth has not such laterally spreading branch- 
es as one sees elsewhere, nor are these degener- 
ate trees to be compared at the present date with 
the splendid forest of Teniet-el-Had, in Algeria, 
which has not suffered from such constant and 
varied devastation. All these hills were once 
clothed with luxuriant cedar and pine forests, but 
they have been hewn down for ages past, not 
only for the Temple and other great buildings, 
but for houses at Tyre, Sidon, and all parts of 
Syria and Palestine, and none have been planted 
to replace them, nor have even the young ones 
been protected. They seed themselves in great 
profusion, but the cattle eat them almost as soon 
as ever they appear above-ground. A small 
chapel has been built at the cedar grove which 
crowns the highest point of Lebanon, and the at- 
tendant monks take as much care as they can of 
the trees. I am afraid, however, they do this 
for their own sakes, as their principal income is 
derived from the travellers who come from all 
parts of the world to visit these wide-spreading 
branches. We had not time to go up so high as 
this grove, but I heard from some friends we met 
shortly afterward at Baalbek, who had just re- 
turned from seeing them, that two or three of 
the trees, supposed to have been saplings in the 
time of Solomon, are about eighty feet high and 
forty feet round the trunk. 

We arrived at Akurah, a mountain village, in 
about three hours, and after lunching on the 
banks of a lovely stream, found our tents pitch- 
ed on a knoll just beyond the village, beneath 
three beautiful Turkey oaks, with a fine panorama 
of mountains and rocks stretching before us down 
to the sea. I was only too glad to lie down, and 
we were all quiet the rest of the day. The night 
was cold, with violent thunder-storms, accompa- 





nied by the first rain we have seen since leaving 
Brest. The effect of the thunder echoing among 
the mountains was very grand, but the wind which 
followed was not so pleasant; our tents shook 
and creaked until we thought they must come 
down. 

y, November 7.—The morning was bit- 
terly cold, and it was a luxury to feel we had 
not to make an early start, for we had none 
of us recovered from the fatigue of Friday. I 
spent most of the day lying on my bed and read- 
ing, and I don’t think any of the others did much 
more. Tom read prayers in the morning, and in 
the afternoon he and Albert went for a stroll, 
whilst Evie and I found our way to a neighboring 
stream, and washed out a few things. We had 
been led to expect the probability of a daily 
wash-out, and had therefore come but slenderly 
provided. As noone could be found to wash for 
us, it seemed best to take this opportunity of do- 
ing it for ourselves, in spite of its being Sunday. 
Our proceedings excited the greatest interest, and 
we soon found ourselves the centre of an admir- 
ing crowd. 

Akurah is a flourishing Arab village, quite on 
a par with its neighbors as to noise. Nobody 
and nothing seems ever to go tosleep. All night 
long the dogs bark, the children cry, the cocks 
crow, men and women shout and wrangle, and 
the rest of the animals make queer nondescript 
noises. But they are quite harmless, and squatted 
in a watchful and deeply interested circle, about 
fifty yards off, all this bright Sunday afternoon. 
In our turn we gazed at them, especially at some 
picturesque creatures with long guns, and an im- 
posing-looking Bedouin, who rested idly on a 
lance about fourteen feet long,and pointed at 
each end. Presently one of the crowd asked 
permission to show us a curious trick. Of course 
we signified our willing consent through Karam, 
whereupon the man proceeded with all a conjurer’s 
gravity to place two common wine-bottles, filled 
with water, on the ground a few inches apart. 
On the top of these he balanced nicely two tum- 
blers, also filled to the brim with water. Then 
he laid a short, stout oak stick across, with an 
end just resting on each tumbler, and drawing 
his sword, cut the stick in two in two places with 
two strokes, and without spilling a single drop 
of the water. It was very cleverly done, and a 
real feat of skill, not a mere trick, with a substi- 
tuted stick. 

One of the numerous native dogs, which always 
infest the camp directly it is pitched, attached 
himself to me to-day, and insisted on sleeping in 
our tent. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘T EWS has been received of the loss of the 
Swedish relief steamer Nordenskjéld on the 
Japanese coast. It will be remembered that last 
May reports were published of Professor Nor- 
denskjold’s progress in the Vega as far on his 
arctic journey as the Lena River. The accounts 
were brought down to August 26, 1878, and the 
Swedish explorer was sanguine that he would get 
through Behring Strait before the summer was 
over. But the Vega did not appear in Japan at 
the expected time, and it was feared that the 
expedition had met with disaster. Therefore 
M. Sibiriakoff, a warm friend and supporter of 
the brave explorer, fitted out the Nordenskjild 
for the express purpose of going to the assist- 
ance of the Nordenskjold expedition. This re- 
lief steamer was built at Malm6é, Sweden, and 
launched there on April 23, and left Malta on 
June 3, intending to pass through Behring Strait 
for the mouth of the Lena. She left Yokohama 
on August 4 on her way north, and was wrecked, 
probably near the southern extremity of the 
island of Jesso (or Yeso), which is a highly dan- 
gerous locality. The crew were all saved. 
Meanwhile letters were received in Sweden 
from Professor Nordenskjéld, giving accounts 
of his expedition as late as February 20, 1879. 
The Vega was caught in the ice when about one 
hundred and fifty miles from Behring Strait, and 
therefore was forced to winter in the arctic re- 
gions; but the hardy Swedes had endured the 
severe temperature without extraordinary suf- 
fering, having plenty of food and fuel. Recent 
telegrams announce that Nordenskjéld’s hope 
has been accomplished, the Vega having reached 
Japan on the evening of September 2. 





September 1 gave us no reminder of the com- 
ing autumn. On the contrary, it was an unmis- 
takably hot summer day, when the thermometer 
recorded 93°, and the sultry, scorching atmos- 

here was most oppressive. Our wet August 
eaves the September foliage fresh and green in 
this vicinity ; vegetation, wherever brick and 
stone allow us to see it, seems in its prime, and 
the lawns in the parks show an almost vernal 
freshness. Yet every evening the early-sound- 
ing sunset gun tells us that the days are fast 
growing shorter, that vacation is over, that the 
autumn work of schools, of churches, of courts, 
shops, and all the employments and amusements 
of busy city life must be resumed. Yes, the al- 
manac is correct—autumn has come. 





“Everything,” laconically remarks an ex- 
change, ‘‘at Niagara Falls has been fenced in, 
with the exception of the roar of the falls and 
the hackmen.’ 





Residents of San Francisco do not go into the 
country in summer to find a cool resort, but, on 
the contrary, people from surrounding places go 
to the city for that purpose. Overcoats in Au- 
gust are essential in San Francisco, and a fire is 
often comfortable. Breezes from the bay are 
always cool, often chilly, and one must be pro- 
tected from them if he would keep well. 





About the middle of August a hurricane swept 
over a portion of the North Carolina coast, in 
Carteret County, ruining the homes of the poor 
farmers and fishermen, who gained a scanty liv- 
ing from the barren soil, and by the sale of fish, 
clams, and oysters. After the hurricane came a 
tidal wave, which destroyed everything the rude 
wind had left, And now the cotton fields look 





as if burned, the corn crop is blackened, the lit- 
tle fishing vessels are strewn in fragments along 
the shore, and the poor people are in danger of 
starvation. The venerable Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith makes an appeal in their behalf, and sug- 
gests that the charitable send contributions for 
them to the National Bank at Newbern, North 
Carolina, 





Apropos of pronunciation, the Court Journal 
has the following: In the course of an argu- 
ment, a barrister recently remarked, ‘“‘ What 
does Kitty say?” 

““Who’s Kitty?” said the magistrate—“ your 
wife?” 

“Sir, I mean Kitty, the celebrated lawyer.” 

“Oh,” said the magistrate, ‘I suspect you 
mean Mr. Chitty, the author of the great work 
on pleading.” 

“T do, Sir; but Chitty is an Italian name, and 
ought to be pronounced Kitty.” 





The new laboratory which is to be built for 
Vassar College will probably be the most com- 
lete of any one connected with an educational 
institution in this country. The site selected is 
the knoll immediately south of the college build- 
ing and west of the museum. It is thought the 
new laboratory will be ready for use by Christmas. 


An exchange makes the following sarcastic 
inquiry: ‘“‘If a man were to wear his straw hat 
smashed down and bent into such a shape as 
some of the ladies wear theirs, where would the 
public think he had been the night before ?”’ 

The demolition of the Exhibition Buildings 
on the Champ de Mars will speedily commence. 
The space now occupied by them is to be re- 
stored to the Ministry of War. 





The citizens of New York are promised the 
comfort and pleasure of unobstructed sidewalks. 
In consequence of a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court on the subject of street obstruc- 
tions, the city Bureau of Incumbrances has com- 
menced the removal of booths, stands, stalls, 
and various articles of merchandise which have 
long had a local habitation in the general thor- 
oughfare. Proper notice is given to owners, 
and then, if not removed by them, they are taken 
away by the legal authorities. While it is evi- 
dent that this new arrangement will cause trou- 
ble and perplexity to many who have for years 
occupied the sidewalk as a place of sale for mer- 
chandise of various kinds, it is no less evident 
that the sidewalk is unsuitable for such pur- 
poses, and that the citizens of New York havea 
right to unobstructed walks, as well as to the 
comfort of seeing their city looking neat and 
respectable, which is impossible as matters have 
been going on for years past. 

To Sir Rowland Hill—whose death occurred 
on August 27, at Hampstead, England—Great 
Britain owes a debt of gratitude as the author 
of the penny postal system. He was eighty-four 
years old at his death, and first turned his at- 
tention to postal reforms in 1837. 








A “*Home”’ has been opened in London by 
Mrs. Gladstone for “business girls.” It wiil 
accommodate twenty-five, and each boarder is 
expected to pay according to her means. In 
this country, “homes,” ‘‘sanitariums,’’ “ re- 
treats,’’ etc., for working-women and their chil- 
dren, and for the sick and feeble poor, are grow- 
ing more numerous every season. 





In Cairo, Egypt, there are about five hundred 
pupils in daily attendance at the mission schools 
under the charge of Miss M. L. Whately, who 
also conducts weekly and Sunday services for 
women in the Arabic language. There is also, 
in connection with this mission, a medical work 
carried on, which is suecessful and popular. 
Those who need moral and religious instruction 
often need, first, physical medication. 





The principal facade of the Hotel de Ville is 
to be adorned by a large number of statues and 
bass-reliefs, which are to form a chronological 
history of the city of Paris, personified in its fa- 
mous people. These works of art will cost 
about $238,000. 





Ole Bull’s beloved violin is three hundred and 
sixteen years old, and was once the treasure of 
Paganini. 





The most charming season for travelling is 
just at hand. Nature, among the mountains, 
fields, and forests, as well as at the sea-shore, is 
never more enjoyable than in September. And 
when October clothes the foliage in brilliant 
hues, and the crisp fall air gives a zest to every- 
thing out-of-doors, such localities as the White 
and Catskill mountains, Lake George, and the 
Adirondacks grow magnificent. 





Some time ago a project was entertained of 
opening the interior of Africa to European com- 
merce by admitting the waters of the Atlantic 
through an artificial channel into the vast basin 
of El Joof. This basin being about two hun- 
dred feet below ocean-level, it was claimed that 
the waters of the ocean would rush in and con- 
vert a large portion of the arid desert of Sahara 
into an inland sea, thus bringing Timbuctoo and 
the surrounding fertile countries within easy 
reach of the harbors of Europe. But recently 
this scheme has been practically abandoned for 
the present, and French capitalists are turning 
their attention toward the construction of a 
railroad from the French colony of Algeria, on 
the north coast of Africa, through the desert to 
the fertile country of Soudan, and thence to 
the mouth of the Senegal, on the western coast. 
A commission has lately been appointed by the 
French Chamber of Deputies to inquire into the 
feasibility of this great engineering project. Al- 
giers and Senegal are both French ports, and 
Marseilles is not far from the former, conse- 
eee such a railroad would greatly benetit 

rench trade. But as it would be nearly two 
thousand miles long, and mostly through the 
desert, its construction would be very difficult. 
The Soudan country, which has a population of 
about fifty millions, may be reached also, it is 
said, by a trans-Sahara railroad from Tripoli to 
Timbuctoo, or by a railway from Zanzibar to- 
ward the immense interior Lake Tchad, which 
latter project has been under discussion by Eng- 
lish capitalists. 
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SPRING. 
See illustration on double page. 


\ JE commend to the especial attention of our 

readers this exquisite picture, engraved in 
the highest style of art, the value of which far 
exceeds the price of the paper, and which is well 
worthy of being framed and glazed, or preserved 
in scrap-book or portfolio, This tender and del- 
icate impersonation of Spring does credit to the 
artist’s fancy. A young girl, in the first bloom 
of maidenhood, robed in white, has clambered 
into a blossoming tree to relieve the wants of a 
nest of unfledged birds whose mother has been 
driven off or killed. Lightly perched on a bough, 
with one foot resting on a rung of the ladder 
which has aided her ascent, the tender foster-moth- 
er assiduously ministers to her hungry charges, 
and stops their clamorous cries with the food she 
has brought, thus doing her best to atone to the 
orphans for the wrong inflicted on them by others. 
The striking purity and grace of this picture 
charm all beholders, and make it a notable fea- 
ture of this number of the Bazar, 





(Begun in Harren’s Bazar No, 83, Vol. XII.) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PATERNAL INSTINCT IN MR. T. 


Taree days after that visit to the office in 
Gray’s Inn, the most wonderful event happened. 
Mr. Trevornock sent his elder daughter a card 
for a private box at the Haymarket Theatre. 

Such a thing had never before befallen the lit- 
tle family in South Lane. That Mr. Trevornock 
should voluntarily stretch forth his hand to 
give them pleasure was an altogether inscrutable 
thing. 

“T can’t make it out,” said Barbara, looking 
intently at the card. 

“Tt doesn’t look like an order,” remarked Flos- 
sie, with a business-like air, “ but it must be one, 
all the same. Mr. T. would never put his hand 
in his pocket to buy us a treat of this kind. I 
suppose some one gave him the ticket, and he 
didn’t know what to do with it, until it flashed 
upon him all at once that he had a wife and 
daughters.” 

There was even a little note with the ticket: 





“Dear Barpara,—I inclose a box for the 
Haymarket for next Tuesday evening. Ask your 
mother to take you and Flora, I understand the 
comedy now being performed there is well worth 
seeing. Your affectionate father, 

“T. TREVORNOCK.” 


“Tt’s monstrously civil of him,” said Flossie. 
“T begin to think that he must be dotingly fond 
of us, after all.” 

The girls had not left off wondering at this 
unwonted attention on the paternal part when 
Tuesday came, and they set off under the ma- 
ternal wing for the friendly Waterloo’bus, which 
was to deposit them almost at the door of the 
theatre. Their fresh muslin gowns, their bloom- 
ing faces, made an oasis of beauty in the ’bus, 
where the pervading effect was dinginess, They 
had white gloves and fans and other trifles of 
adornment in their mother’s reticule, and the 
cloak-room of the theatre was to see the final 
touches of their toilette. 

Behold them anon seated in their box, adorn- 
ing it as flowers adorn a window, so fresh in 
their attire and altogether lovely that it is diffi- 
cult to believe they did not roll up to the theatre 
in their own brougham. 

The play was one of those high and dry mod- 
ern comedies for which this theatre used to be 
celebrated—well acted, well put upon the stage, 
without any pretensions of elaborate realism, 
well dressed, without extravagance or eccentrici- 
ty, having altogether a respectable and almost 
classic flavor. 

For Barbara and Flossie io be at a theatre at 
all was for the time being to inhabit paradise; 
and even Mrs. Trevornock was deeply interested, 
though not without a backward glancing thought 
of the young serving - maid, and whether she 
might or might not contrive to set the house on 
fire. She had even distracting ideas about an 
eighteenpenny lobster to be bought, possibly bar- 
gained for, on the way home. Yet she enjoyed 
the play, and pronounced sound criticism on its 
merits, as became a woman of some culture, who 
had read and thought in her time, although at 
present absorbed in domesticity. 

The first act was over, and the two girls were 
surveying the house with bright young eyes which 
needed no aid from opera-glasses, when there 
came a knock at the box door. 

“Gracious!” cried Flossie, “what can that 
mean? I hope it isn’t some one come to say 
that the ticket is a forgery. I give Mr. T. credit 
for a good deal, but hardly for forging theatre 
tickets.” 

“T suppose we had better open the door,” said 
Mrs. Trevornock, dubiously ; and at this moment 
the knock was repeated. 

“T dare say it’s only some one worrying with 
ices,” cried Flossie, darting to the door, which she 
opened with an energy which denoted impatience. 
“No, thank you, we don’t want any,” she said, 
before the door was quite open. But on look- 
ing at the intruder she perceived, to her horror, 
that it was not a young woman with a tray of 
ices, but a tall man in dress clothes—a man of 
angular figure, whom she recognized at a glance 
as Mr. Penruth, her father’s Cornish client. 

“I “beg your pardon,” she stammered; “I 
thought you were refreshments.” 

He seemed hardly to hear her. His eyes look- 
ed over her head toward Barbara. 

“I recognized you and your sister from the 





other side of the theatre,” he said, “ and I thought 
I might venture to pay my respects. Will you 
present me to your mother ?” 

“ With pleasure,” answered Flossie. “ Ma, this 
is one of pa’s clients. Ma, Mr, Penruth, Mr. 
Penruth, ma.” 

Barbara had risen from her chair, blushing, not 
with pleasure, at the stranger’s advent. She 
could not withhold her hand when Mr. Penruth 
held out his. 

“How do you like the play?” he asked, ad- 
dressing himself to Mrs. Trevornock, and dropping 
into the unoccupied chair with an air of being 
very much at home. 

Mrs. Trevornock told him her opinion of the 
first act. 

“ And the young ladies ?” he asked, looking at 
Barbara from under his bushy brows; “I hope 
they are pleased ?” 

“ How can we help being pleased ?” exclaimed 
the loquacious Flossie, who left very little mar- 
gin for other people’s conversation. “We go to 
a play about once in a blue moon. I’m sure I 
can’t imagine what inspired pa to send us a box 
for the theatre. It’s quite out of keeping with 
his character to do such a thing.” 

“ Perhaps, while I am in town, you will allow 
me to send you tickets now and then?” said Mr. 
Penruth. “I get a good many.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Flossie, “then I dare say it 
was you who gave pa this one?” 

“Yes, I sent him a box for to-night. I had no 
idea he would make such good use of it.” 

“Oh!” said Flossie, beginning to make her 
own conclusions at a tremendous rate. 

Vyvyan Penruth looked just a little more civ- 
ilized in his conventional suit of black than he 
had appeared in his shooting clothes and hob- 
nailed boots; but he was still far below the 
standard of elegance. His bony angles were 
too obvious, his arms and legs were too long. 
His iron gray hair and whiskers were in sore 
need of the barber’s art. His complexion testi- 
fied to nearly half a century’s hard usage. 

The curtain rose,and Barbara riveted her at- 
tention to the stage, replying only by monosyl- 
lables to Mr. Penruth’s persevering attempts to 
draw her into conversation. Flossie’s attention 
was divided between the play and the stranger. 
She could not wholly withdraw her attention 
from him, though she was deeply interested in 
the play. 

Having established himself in the seat behind 
Mrs. Trevornock, Mr. Penruth showed no desire 
to withdraw. He was not in a very convenient 
position for seeing the play, but he remained for 
the rest of the evening, making himself as agree- 
able as he could to Barbara’s mother, and trying 
very hard to improve his acquaintance with Bar- 
bara. 

When the play was over, he escorted the ladies 
to a cab, paid the driver, and took his ticket, just 
as Mr. Maulford had done upon a previous oc- 
casion. 

Mrs. Trevornock remonstrated, and tried to 
push her poor little purse into his hand, but in 
vain. 

“You must really allow me,” he said; and 
Mrs. Trevornock allowed him. 

“ Well, ma,” exclaimed Flossie, as they drove 
past all the grandeurs of Trafalgar Square, 
“what do you think of the horrid man ?” 

“T think him one of the most gentlemanly 
men I ever met,” answered Mrs. Trevornock, who 
was enthusiastic and fickle. 

“Oh, mamma !” ejaculated Barbara, with deep- 
toned reproachfulness. 

“ He certainly improves on acquaintance,” said 
Flossie. “ And he is going to send us more tick- 
ets for the play. If he always pays our cabs in 
that polite way, it will be very nice.” 

“Tam going to no more of his plays,” said 
Barbara. “I detest him!” 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried Flossie. “ What’s the 
good of detesting people who can be useful to 
one? I with mamma. Mr. Penruth’s 
manners are eminently gentleman-like ; and when 
one considers that be has slate quarries and 
things—” 

Two days after the evening at the Haymarket, 
Mr. Penruth called in South Lane. He had had 
a box given him for the Olympic, where Robson 
was delighting everybody in the Wandering Min- 
strel ; and he had thought it best to bring the 
ticket himself. He came at a discreet hour in 
the afternoon, when Mrs. Trevornock’s household 
duties were over, and she was able to receive 
him without embarrassment. In the hospitality 
which was natural to her, she was sorely tempt- 
ed to ask him to tea; but she refrained, lest 
so homely an invitation should have brought 
discredit on herself and daughters. The de- 
lightful institution of afternoon tea—before din- 
ner—was unknown in those days; and to men- 
tion tea at five o’clock was a frank confession of 
bourgeoisie. So Mrs. Trevornock, having no wine 
to offer, offered nothing except the refreshment 
of a walk round the garden, which Mr. Penruth 
accepted greedily, having caught a glimpse of 
two girls in muslin frocks, sitting under the ap- 
ple-tree. 

“Tt must seem a very poor little garden to you, 
after your place in Cornwall,” said Mrs. Trevor- 
nock, with an apologetic air. 

“Oh, my gardens are not large. I pay very 
little attention to them. The flowers grow well 
enough, I believe, though we are nearly a thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. But I have 
no taste for horticulture. My sister has her own 
particular garden, and takes a pride in its culti- 
vation; but I don’t understand those things. I 
feel rather bored when she tells me the names of 
her plants.” 

“ A sister!” thought Mrs. Trevornock, and she 
began incontinently to picture to herself a femi- 
nine edition of Mr. Penruth. 

The girls rose from their low basket-chairs at 
sight of the visitor. 

“Is it not extremely kind of Mr. Penruth ?” 





asked the méther. “He has brought us a box 
for the Olympic.” 

Barbara said not a word; but Flossie turned 
cherry-colored with delight. 

“ How intensely good of you!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt is the one desire of my life to see Robson.” 

“T am very proud to be able to gratify it,” said 
Mr. Penruth. 

He lingered by the apple-tree for a little, try- 
ing to get Barbara to talk to him, but with the 
least possible success. He was favored, however, 
with a very free expression of opinion upon vari- 
ous subjects from Flossie, who did her best to 
atone for Barbara’s coldness. 

“T can’t think how you can be so uncivil to 
the man, when he is heaping favors upon us,” re- 
monstrated Flossie, after Mr. Penruth had taken 
his departure, and the two girls were alone in the 

rden. 

“T don’t want his favors. Can't you see 
through the whole business ?” said Barbara, im- 
patiently. 

“T am generally pretty clear-sighted.” 

“Don’t you see that my father wants this man 
to marry one of us? And he has given him 
mamma’s address, and encouraged him to come 
here.” 

“ Well, if he has, it shows a nearer approach 
to fatherly instinct than he has hitherto display- 
ed,” said Flossie. 

“T call ita cruelinsult. As if he thought that 
in our poverty we would be willing to marry any 
rich man for the sake of his money.” 

“We can’t both marry him,” said Flossie. 
“You are talking arrant nonsense.” 

“My father has no right to send this man 
here.” 

“He has a right to look after the interests of 
his daughters—” 

“Yes, after letting them grow up like weeds !” 
interjected Bab. 

“ And if he knows of a Cornish millionaire go- 
ing begging, he is quite right in letting us have 
the refusal of him.” 

“ Oh, Flossie, you are so frivolous !” 

“ Better to be frivolous than disagreeable. I 
suppose you think because you are engaged that 
nobody else has any right to think of matrimony. 
I am rather fascinated with the idea of myself as 
the wife of one of the richest men in Cornwall. 
I was looking at Cornwall in the map last night. 
It’s rather small. I'd rather it had been York- 
shire.” 

“ Flossie, you never would marry such a man 
as that?” 

“ Well, he’s not my ideal. But then, you see, 
one might waste a lifetime looking for one’s ideal. 
I think it might be better to take the first mill- 
ionaire that came in one’s way.” 

Barbara sighed. There was no use in arguing 
with such a sister as this—a being so utterly un- 
stable; a mere feather on the stream of life, 
dancing and gyrating with every motion of the 
tide. 

This visit of Vyvyan Penruth’s made a note 
of discord in the family harmony. Mrs. Trevor- 
nock and Flossie could talk of nothing but their 
new acquaintance. They speculated upon the 
amount of his income. They discoursed sagely 
about slate quarries—which must be an inex- 
haustible source of wealth, seeing how many 
slated roofs there were in Camberwell alone. 

“We are slated ourselves,” said Mrs. Trevor- 
nock, alluding to her house. “ Very likely our 
slates came from Mr. Penruth’s quarries.” 

They drew fancy pictures of his house, and 
dwelt much upon its being a thousand feet above 
the sea-level. 

“So airy,” said Mrs. Trevornock. 

“So delightful to be able to look down on all 
the rest of the county,” remarked Flossie. 

When the next evening came, Barbara reso- 
lutely refused to go to the theatre. 

“JT don’t want to interfere with your pleasure 
or Flossie’s, dear ma,” she said; “but I really 
have a headache, and I expect my Indian letter. 
I shall be ever so much happier at home.” 

“ But it will seem so ungracious to Mr. Pen- 
ruth,” objected her mother. 

“T can’t help that, mamma; I am under no ob- 
ligation to be gracious to Mr. Penruth. He has 
forced his acquaintance upon us.” 

“ But, my dear, when a man of his age and po- 
sition takes so much trouble! A client of your 
father’s, too! Im afraid he'll be disappointed 
if he should happen to be at the theatre, and not 
see you there.” 

“Why should he be disappointed? He will 
have you and Flossie. Besides, the box was a 
free gift. There was no appointment to meet him 
at the theatre.” 

“ Of course not, dear.” 

Half an hour later, when Flossie and her 
mother were trudging to the Waterloo ’bus, Mrs. 
Trevornock gave utterance to a very decided 
opinion. 

“ Flossie,” she said, emphatically, “I consider 
Barbara’s engagement to Captain Leland the 
greatest misfortune of her life.” 

“Why, ma?” 

“ Because if she had not been engaged to him, 
I’m sure she might have married Mr. Penruth.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
“LOVE, THOU ART BITTER.” 


Barpara sat reading in the garden in the de- 
clining light, very thankful for having been al- 
lowed to stay at home. It was a womanly in- 
stinct, and not a vain girl’s consciousness of her 
beauty, which had warned her that she was the 
attraction that drew the Cornishman to South 
Lane, and had procured this curious concatena- 
tion of theatre tickets and afternoon calls. She 
wanted to be true to her absent lover in the 
smallest acts of her life, and she shrank from 
accepting attention of any kind from another 
man. 





= 

She thought of the happy evenings last sum- 
mer, when Captain Leland had taken Flossie and 
her to the opera—the lovely music, the lively 
talk as they drove home. What pleasure could 
ever be like that ? 

“T feel as if I had no right to enter a theatre 
while he is away,” she said to herself, 

She was listening for the postman’s knock all 
the time. South Lane was very silent in the 
summer dusk. She would hear the man’s foot- 
steps even in the garden, she thought; yet her 
impatience would not let her stay out-of-doors. 
She went into the front room, and sat on a low 
couch in the window, watching for the postman’s 
arrival. It was by this post that her Indian let- 
ters generally came. 

She sat looking through the leafy twilight and 
listening absently to the small servant-maid sing- 
ing “‘ Home, sweet Home,” in a fresh young voice, 
not innocent of a country twang. Neither book 
nor work could occupy her thoughts in this pain- 
ful hour of expectancy. She could only watch 
the bend of the lane, just visible between the 
branches of lime and sycamore. Yes, here came 
the postman, tramping along with his little load 
of trouble and joy, as indifferent as Juggernaut. 

Bang-bang! went the knocker, as Bab flew into 
the narrow hall. There was the thin foreign let- 
ter lying on the floor-cloth. It looked even thin- 
ner than usual, miserably scraggy. 

Barbara picked it up, and put it to her lips, 
skinny as it was. 

“Poor dear, he must have been dreadfully 
busy,” she said to herself. “Those accounts 
worry him so.” 

Captain Leland’s duties for the last few months 

been as exciting as they were laborious. 
He had been appointed to the command of a 
corps of Guides on the frontier—a post at once 
important and desirable. In one part of his dis- 
trict he was at the head of every department of 
business, judicial, financial, and military. The 
finance question had already given him some 
trouble. 

“What a poor little letter!” sighed Barbara, 
as she went back to her sofa by the window to 
make the most of the fading light. 

This was what she read: 


“Dearest,—I write this to bid you good-by. 
Yes, love, there is no other course open to me. 
Events have happened which make our marriage 
impossible to me as a man of honor. A shadow 
has fallen on my career so dark that I would not 
have the life of the woman I love clouded by it. 
There would be nothing gained by my entering 
into details. You would not understand. I do 
not understand myself how this thing has befall- 
en me. 

“God bless you, dear love, and good-by. I 
give you back your liberty. If you should be 
pained, by-and-by, by hearing evil spoken of me, 
you will at least be spared the torture of hearing 
your future husband slandered. I shall be noth- 
ing more to you than an old friend, with whom 
Fate has dealt hardly. 

“Yours, in friendship and in sad despairing 
love, till death, Grorce LeLanp.” 


What was she to make of such a letter? She 
red and re-read it; she sat staring idly at the 
lines, dazed, bewildered, reckless. That he re- 

d her, rel d her from her engagement, 
flung her off utterly, seemed hideously clear ; and 
so much only could she understand. What could 
have happened to him to make such an act ne- 
cessary? The blood mounted to her face in a 
crimson flood as she thought that one kind of in- 
volvement alone, one kind of disgrace alone, could 
make it incumbent upon him to write such a let- 
ter. An entanglement of some kind with anoth- 
er woman could alone force him to break his 
faith with her. 

He forewarned her that she would hear evil 
things said of him. The scandal, whatever it 
was, had gone far and wide, then. She felt the 
sting of his shame ; she writhed beneath the bur- 
den of his disgrace. 

“Qh, why could he not tell me all?” she ask- 
ed. “Why should he be afraid to trust me?” 

And then it struck her that the story might be 
too shameful for him to tell to a woman whose 
purity he honored. 

She went back to the letter, trying to get at its 
hidden meaning, if there were anything hidden 
from her. 

Events had happened which made their mar- 
riage impossible to him as a man of honor. It 
was he who drew back. His honor demanded the 
sacrifice. That seemed final. What could she 
say against it? Yet something she must say. 
She could not surrender him and all her hopes of 
happiness without some protest. 

She opened her desk and began to write, though 
it would be nearly a week before her letter would 
begin its journey Eastward. 





“ Your letter has almost broken my heart,” she 
wrote. “It seems unanswerable, yet I must an- 
swer it. You say that your honor forbids our 
marriage. How can our marriage dishonor you, 
unless circumstances have arisen that constrain 
you to marry some one else? Oh, love, if your 
heart has gone from me, if you have given it to 
another, the change is cruel in its suddenness. 
You might have given me warning. I should not 
have upbraided you for your inconstancy. I 
would have endured my loss and my sorrow very 
patiently. 

“Tf you have ceased to love me and learned to 
love some one else, you have only to say one little 
word. Or if you would rather not say even that, I 
shall take your silence to mean that it is so. Let 
all the past be as if it had never been. I will think 
of you only as a friend who once was very dear. 
But if the shadow you speak of involves you 
alone, if you still love me, still in your heart of 
hearts wish me to be your wife, I care nothing 
for what the world may say of you. I know you 
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well enough, I love you well enough, to believe 
you against all the world. Good report or evil 
report will make no difference to me. You may 
freely, securely tell me anything evil that has 
happened to you; and you may be sure that, 
however dark the story may seem to the eyes of 
strangers, I shall never doubt that my hero is 
scathless ; I shall never honor or admire my dear 
love less than I have honored and admired him 
from the first. Oh, trust me, George, trust me, 
with all your heart!” 


She wrote more than this, fondly repeating the 
same appeal. Nothing could change her love for. 
him, or weaken the tie that bound her to him, so 
long as he was unchanged to her. 

And then when the letter was finished, blotted 
a little with the hot tears that had rained upon 
it, Barbara’s fortitude gave way utterly, and she 
buried her face in the sofa pillow and sobbed out 
her passion of grief. 

It was late by this time. Dreading the return 
of her mother and sister, loquacious and enthusi- 
astic about the evening’s entertainment, Barbara 
went up stairs to bed in the summer dusk, which 
was hardly darkness, too miserable to light her 
candle, feeling as if the obscurity of night were 
in some wise a shelter for sorrow. 

Lying on her bed of woe, the tears streaming 
from her tired eyes, she could still hear the serv- 
ant shrilling in the little kitchen below, like 
Elaine in her tower: 

“Tis the last ROSE or sum-mrr 
Left bloo-oo-ming a-a-a-lone, 
All her love-.y kumpanyuns 
Har fa-yer-did and gorn!” 
[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





JACQUEMINOT ROSES. 


T all came about in this way. Of course it 
was wicked, and outrageous, and ungrateful, 
and all that, but then it was so sudden that she 
really did not know what had happened. And 
then, why in the world should the professor ob- 
ject to Adrian, in whom there was neither spot 
nor flaw? The man selfishly wanted to keep 
the child himself, and after him the deluge! Yes, 
it came about in this way. He had adored her 
so long. At first at such an awful distance— 
“the desire of the moth for the star,” her uncle 
Redmond used to call it in his evil way; but an- 
other person might have said it was the pure and 
ardent passion of a young soul for its counter- 
part. And certainly that exquisite being, so fair, 
so frail, half human, half seraphic, was only the 
counterpart of this fiery, turbulent boy, so strong, 
and so tender, too, for all the vehemence of his 
impulses, so noble, and so lofty in his ideals. Of 
course no young girl of Ella’s age could have 
looked at his face, could have heard his voice, 
and not have felt a strange attraction, for his 
beauty was as extraordinary as the sweetness of 
his tones. 

“ Beauty!” growled the uncle Redmond, when 
some one said so. “He looks like the child of 
an organ-grinder. Doubtless he was filched by 
some padrone from some peasant.” 

“ And what of that ?” said the aunt Redmond, 
fully in favor of the affair. “Some people might 
prefer to be the children of Roman peasants, with 
all their Roman history and ancestry behind 
them, rather than to be the children of parvenus 
here.” 

“Tooral-looral !” was the reply—a customary 
one in such case, 

But little did Ella care whether those long 
black lashes darkened the eyes of Roman or Sax- 
on—they were Adrian’s eyes, her lover’s, the only 
eyes that had ever looked into hers, and the light 
of the world was inthem, It was not his beauty, 
after all, that touched her heart; it was his per- 
sonality—himself. If he had been born in a ruin 
on the Campagna, he would have been no more 
interesting than now as the son of a fishing mer- 
chant on the Jersey shore, an under-graduate of 
the college where her uncle Redmond was a part 
of the faculty, and, in his own conceit, a very im- 
portant part. 

As for Adrian, he had seen the girl coming 
into church, had met her at college festivals, had 
watched her walking in the gardens. He knew 
her name, and often strolled under her windows ; 
once, indeed, he sent a band there to breathe out 
music in the soft dead dark of the night, and 
Uncle Redmond growled something about throw- 
ing the Revised Statutes at their heads, till the 
aunt propitiated him by wondering if the sere- 
nading were on account of his great work on the 
Civil Code. But all this was at a distance. He 
had not dared approach her ; had not dared speak 
to her ; had not dreamed of following her. “ Ella,” 
he softly said to himself. “True. She is one of 
the Elle-people; she is not for me; she is of the 
fairy-folk, and I am of the earth, earthy.” And 
you would have said that he believed it, although 
it was but the expression of his reverence, of his 
sense of her separation from the grosser things 
of life. 

But one sunset, in crossing a public square, 
with the shadows of trees darkening the walks 
almost to twilight, he saw her moving hurriedly 
along just before him, themselves the only people 
to be seen in the square. “She does not touch 
the earth, she floats,” he said. But as he thonght 
it, a drunken creature started from the shadows 
and reeled up, leering into her face, while she 
shrank back with a slight sudden cry. With a 
bound Adrian was there; his arm fell, and the 
offender assuredly touched the earth, whatever 
Ella did. Then he bent with bare head before 
her half an instant, stood aside for her to pass on, 
and followed again, only at a respectful distance. 

She was coming down the steps from the pres- 
ident’s reception when he next saw her, her uncle 
waiting for her below—her aunt seldom going out 
in the college society. President Rex always 
gave rather gorgeous receptions, though, so far 
as flowers and music went; he feasted the spir- 





itual part, at any rate, and for the rest, let 
weak tea and lemonade go as far as they would. 
Flowering plants lined the passages and stair- 
ways ; and as in her pearly gauzes she descended 
all alone into the dark, she looked to him, as- 
cending, like the spirit of the flowers and of the 
music behind her. She held a spray of white 
roses in her hand. She never knew what made 
her—she thought of it afterward, shocked and 
horrified at herself, at her want of maidenliness 
and modesty, and her face reddened, and her tears 
started in the lonely night—but she held out the 
spray of white roses, and gave it to him with an 
enchanting smile, and went down as he went up. 
And he—he also never knew what brazen bold- 
ness, what wild daring, possessed him when he 
stepped to her side as she walked home from 
church next day, and said, “ May I give you my 
name in exchange for your rose?” And although 
he had but introduced himself, he somehow took 
to heart the literal interpretation of his words, 
and, in a wild, eager, silent way, considered him- 
self engaged to her from that moment, whether 
she were engaged to him or not; and grown bold 
thenceforth, he always called her in his thoughts 
his Rose. One day, speaking with her—for after 
that they often met—he called her so aloud, and 
she was in no wise startled; it came so naturally, 
as if she had known, of course, that the sun was 
going to rise, and this was the first rosy gleam of 
dawn. Yet following it came little alternations 
of joy and terror. “ Perhaps he would not have 
dared to call me so,” she thought, in her shame- 
faced humiliation, “if I had not been so forward. 
Perhaps he does not respect me, after all.” And 
then, in spite of the trouble, her heart would 
bound with gladness to think she had given him 
the spray, to think he had called her his Rose. 

It was winter as they came to that, and the 
skaters were making merry. She had come down 
to the lake with her uncle, who was a famous 
skater ; had bound on her skates, and slid away 
with him; had left him to tighten a strap, had 
lost him, and had been found by Adrian, and to- 
gether they had glided away ; and then the late 
afternoon reddened into sunset and purpled into 
twilight, and they were skating up the stream, 
and leaving all the cries and fires and flashing 
forms behind them. How soft and fresh was 
the vigorous air! how rich the violet of the gath- 
ering night! how great the glow of the wind-shak- 
en stars! Now it was no longer hand in hand 
that they went, but his arm was about her; they 
swept out on long curves together, and moved as 
if the pulses of one heart impelled them ; and now 
they turned the corner of a bluff; now, far out 
of sight of all the world, they paused, and there, 
in the wintry dark, they were folded heart to heart 
and mouth to mouth. If the snows had fallen 
around them there and clothed them with a gar- 
ment of death, if the ice had parted under their 
feet and plunged them into the drowning waters, 
they would hardly have asked any more. Their 
passion wrapped them, so like Dejanira’s robe of 
flame, from all the frostiness of death, that the 
coming of eternity upon them in each other’s 
arms would have seemed but its sacramental seal. 
And suddenly a rude, hoarse cry broke in upon 
the sphere where they were resting—the great 
rough voice of Professor Redmond, and Ella was 
snatched from Adrian’s grasp, and a dozen sting- 
ing words were whirled at him, and the uncle had 
carried her off as the wind carries off a feather. 

Adrian skated back alone. He scorned to move 
till the professor’s heels cutting the ice could be 
heard no more. Where had all that splendor of 
the night gone? It was the darkness and cold- 
ness of desolation now. He took a terrible grind 
at mathematics that night, and the next day pre- 
sented himself before the professor, and asked 
of him the promise of his niece in marriage, only 
to receive in return the flattest and curtest and 
most insulting of orders never to darken those 
doors again. 

“For all that,” said Adrian, stoutly, “I shall 
marry my wife.” 

The professor looked at him, and burst into a 
furious, roaring laugh. “ Tooral-looral !” sang the 
professor. ‘ Begone!” he thundered. 

The winter wore away at last, and if the pro- 
fessor kept the Rose from her lover, he could not 
keep the color from the velvet cheek if he were 
near, the glow from the darkling eyes if she were 
there, the smile, forgetful of all the rest of crea- 
tion, on the lips of both. He began to hate Adri- 
an. He would have been glad to mark him out 
of existence, if marks could have done it—out of 
his college existence at any rate ; but the boy gave 
him no chance. He deserved no reprimand, and 
none could be tortured into shape for him. He 
studied as a machine works. He covered himself 
with laurels—all the more he would rather they 
had been roses. 

“Who is the beggar?” the professor growled, 
one spring day, when they met him in the square 
again, and, the bare-headed silent reverence end- 
ed, he had passed on without a greeting. To 
Adrian then it did not matter that redbud and 
laburnum and dogwood were in bloom, and that 
the rose itself would soon be here; it seemed to 
him as dead and burned out a world as the cra- 
ters of the moon, till looking back he saw her, 
so long forbidden to speak to him, yet glancing 
over her shoulder with that smile. ‘“ Who is the 
beggar,” growled the uncle Redmond, “to whom 
you choose to give a glance when I forbid it—I, 
who stand in your dead father’s shoes?” Enor- 
mous shoes they were, judging by the professor’s 
claim to authority, and perhaps their potency was 
stretched enormously by the wearer. “A fishing 
merchant's son, indeed! One might suppose that, 
reared as you have been, the very thought of such 
connection would smell to heaven.” 

“He never touches fish,” said Ella, feeling 
obliged to answer, although if he had been a 
fisherman on the Brador coast, it would have 
made no difference with her. “He never sees 
them. He sits at a desk in a counting-room, 
miles away from the warehouses, and his clerks 








write in books all day. And Adrian will do so 
too.” 

“He is rich, then, I suppose ?” 

“Ts he?” she asked, innocently. 
thought, indeed.” 

“ He is not rich enough to have you,” was the 
reply. 

“Yes, uncle, he surely will,” said the timid 
thing, solemnly, with her heart in her mouth, but 
ready to die for her faith. Then something in 
Greek exploded, loud and angry, from the pro- 
fessor’s throat; and he never again let his ward 
out of his sight when she had crossed the thresh- 
old. Love laughs at locksmiths without doubt ; 
but this locksmith was very skillful. It was al- 
most midsummer, and not one word had Adrian 
heard from the lips of his Rose, and letter after 
letter had been returned to him unopened. But 
his ardor was unchanged ; his love burned with 
the same white flame, although there were only 
smiles and glances to feed the fire. 

And now at last the college life was drawing 
to a close, and Adrian was the class poet. Per- 
haps his passion had warmed genius into life: 
there had never been such a poem uttered there 
before; but no other poet had had those tender 
yearning eyes before him with the tears suspend- 
ed in them, that face so like a flower in the fresh 
dew. “More organ-grinding,” growled the pro- 
fessor. 

The lovers met in the press, for one instant, 
not long afterward, as that portion of the exer- 
cises ended. And when he had left her side a 
great bunch of red roses was in her hand, the 
most delicious dewy roses, whose perfume swept 
around her like an atmosphere. But the pro- 
fessor had relieved guard. His lynx eye caught 
sight of a white gleam among the roses. He took 
them suddenly out of her hand, abstracted a lit- 
tie note, and gave the flowers back to her. Then 
he slipped the note into his coat pocket. 

It is a pity the professor did not read that note 
before next day. This is what was written there: 


“T never 


“My Ross,—If your affection for me’ is all it 
was, is all that my adoring love for you would 
claim, you will hold these roses in your hand to- 
night as you enter the reception-rooms of Rex. 
If at any time in the course of the night, when 
the band is playing the Landler waltz, or when 
it is playing ‘ Little Buttercup,’ you lift these sweet 
red roses to your sweeter face, and bury your 
face there for one long moment,I shall know 
that you can no longer endure this tyranny that 
parts us. My horses will await us at the gate, 
and when you are my wife, neither professor, nor 
uncle, nor any one on earth can part what God 
has joined together.” 


But he didn’t read it. There was not the mo- 
ment just then; somebody or something occupied 
his time exclusively ; and when he might have 
read it, he had changed his coat, and could not 
find it. Being a little lame, and feeling obliged 
to attend the reception of the college president, 
unwilling to lose a moment of his watch, which 
he could not easily delegate, he ordered a car- 
riage and pair to take him to old Rex’s gate, and 
stumped up the stair with his precious prize be- 
fore him. 

Was ever anything lovelier than this vision in 
the doorway, with the shaggy old Professor Red- 
mond behind her? So ethereally fair—the corn- 
silk hair, the eyes like starry bluets: it was the 
impersonation of girlhood and of innocence. With 
a huge cluster of creamy white roses pinned in 
her belt just over her heart, in their centre a red 
one blooming like the live sweet secret thought 
beating in the heart beneath, and in her old 
pearl-colored draperies, she would have seemed 
ready to melt back into the outer twilight world, 
like the spirit of the evening star itself, but for 
the great bunch of red Jacqueminot roses in her 
hand. What did she know of her lover’s wish ? 
Nothing. He had given these roses to her; he 
would be here; of course she wore his flowers. 

The old President Rex had as good an eye for 
beauty as any under-graduate of them all; and 
although the young class-day poet was receiving 
an ovation, he left him in order to welcome this 
perfect creature who had just come to his par- 
lors out of fairy-land. 

Just then the band was softly playing the 
Landler waltzes; old Rex was overpowering her 
with his flattering speech ; the music was enchant- 
ing ; there stood Adrian before with his eyes shin- 
ing full upon her, although across the room—she 
could not bear it all. Absently she lifted that 
bunch of roses, and buried her face in all that 
blaze of color and delirium of fragrance. 

“ Jacqueminot roses,” said the gallant old Rex 
in a way that would have made a student shud- 
der. “But the Madame Blanche look more like 
you.” 

At that moment Adrian slipped from the room. 
She looked for him presently, but he was gone. 
And although they staid but an hour, it seemed 
to her an endless period before she stood at last 
upon the step in the dark and perfumed summer 
night, with the wretched tears of disappointment 
getting leave to overflow upon the roses that she 
held so near her face. Her uncle came limping 
along behind her. “Professor Redmond’s car- 
riage !” called a servant. 

“Here!” shouted a reply. Then a hand was 
helping her up the step, a whip was cracking, 
horses were plunging, her uncle was yelling into 
the universe, Adrian’s arms were about her, she 
was resting on his breast, and they were dashing 
madly away. “You are here, you are mine,” he 
was murmuring between his kisses, “never to 
leave me again. You exchange one jailer for 
another.” 

Before she well knew what had occurred, what 
it meant, she was standing in a clergyman’s study ; 
papers of some sort were being scanned ; a kind, 
silver-haired lady was giving her a glass of water ; 
words were being hurriedly uttered, to which if 
she replied she did not know it. Somebody put 





into her hand a little slip that he called a mar- 
riage certificate ; somebody spoke to her by an- 
other name—Adrian’s name ; the kind lady had 
kissed her, and she was out in the dark sweet 
summer night again ; was in the carriage whirl- 
ing away, and Adrian was holding her, and call- 
ing her his wife. 

“ Are we married ?” she gasped. “ Am I truly 
your wife?” and then she burst into a flood of 
tears. “ And I’ve nothing but this gauze gown !” 
she cried. 

“And your Jacqueminot roses,” said he. 

So that was the way it all happened. I know 
that by this time the professor has forgiven it all : 
he can’t do without her. But the aunt Redmond 
had a sorry time of it for one week. “I don’t 
blame him at all,” declares Adrian. “Id have 
done the same in his place. I wouldn’t have 
given her to the archangel Michael, let alone the 
son of a fishing merchant, if the merchant were 
ten times a millionaire, and the son ten times 
nearer a professorship himself.” 

The professor has had the little fatal note 
glazed and framed and hung up in his den, but 
he has never yet been able again to endure with 
equanimity the sight of Jacqueminot roses. 


’ 





Ladies’ Autumn Street Suits, Figs. 1 
and 2. 
See illustrations on page 617. 


Fig. 1.—Caonemire anp Péxrn Scuir. The skirt of 
this brown cachemire dress is trimmed on the bottom 
with side-pleated ruffles of yellow and brown pékin 
five inches deep. Similar ruffles trim the front of the 
skirt as shown by the illustration. The front breadths 
of the over-skirt, which are fastened on the skirt, are 
trimmed with lace six inches deep. For this take 
cream-colored tulle, cover it with batiste of the same 
color, to which the outlines of the design have been 
transferred, and work the embroidery in satin, tent, 
and button-hole stitch with white cotton. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery, cut away the batiste between 
the design figures. The paniers and the back breadths 
of the over-skirt are laid in pleats as shown by the 
illustration, The waist of pékin is trimmed with lace, 
and furnished with buttons and button-holes for 
closing. 

Fig. 2.—Caonemire pes Inpes AND Vetvet Brooapr 
Scrr. This suit is made of maroon cachemire des 
Indes and velvet brocade, and consists of a skirt, over- 
skirt, and basque. The skirt is trimmed with a flounce 
of maroon satin fifteen inches deep, which is edged 
with a side-pleated ruffle of cachemire two inches wide. 
The flounce is gathered as shown by the illustration. 
The over-skirt is made of cachemire, and is trimmed 
with a piping, pleatings, and bows of satin. The 
basque is of velvet brocade, trimmed with pleatings of 
satin, The basque is closed with hooks and eyes. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Porato Satap.—Cut ten or twelve cold boiled pota- 
toes into slices from a quarter to half an inch thick; 
put these into the salad bow! with four table-spoonfuls 
of vinegar and six of best olive-oil ; also a tea-spoonful 
of minced parsley, or, if that is not seasonable, the 
same quantity of celery seed. Mix to a smooth paste 
the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs with a little water, 
and add also a mustard-spoonful of mixed mustard. 
Add pepper and salt to your taste, stir it about, and 
let it stand an hour or so before eating. It is well to 
add some bits of cold chicken or turkey, and you can 
garnish either with rings of the white of egg or any 
kind of pickle you choose. 

To mutt Croer.—If your cider is hard, reduce it 
with water to a palatable strength, and set it on the 
fire to boil, with the addition of a few grains of all- 
spice. To each quart ‘of cider take eight eggs and 
beat them in a large pitcher, with as much sugar as 
you may deem sufficient. By the time the cider boils 
the eggs will be light; then pour over them the boil- 
ing liquid, and continue to pour it from one pitcher to 
another until it has a fine froth on it. When you put 
the cider into glasses, grate nutmeg over the top. 

Breakrast Bisovir.—Take a piece of risen bread 
dough and work into it one beaten egg and a table- 
spoonful of butter, or lard and butter mixed. When 
these ingredients are thoroughly amalgamated, flour 
your hands and make into balls the size of an egg. 
Rub a tin baking pan over with butter, and set them 
in a quick oven for twenty minutes, when they will be 
ready for the table. Always break them open, for to 
cut would make them tough. 

Cuorren Pioxix.—Pare and cut cucumbers into 
pieces an eighth of an inch thick, and prepare some 
onions in the same way. Place a layer of each in a 
jar, sprinkling lightly among them salt, white mustard 
seed, red pepper, and cloves. When the jar is nearly 
full, boil vinegar enough to cover them, and then fast- 
en the vessel so as to exclude the air as much as pos- 
sible. 

Maxie Vinecar.—Mix five quarts of warm rain- 
water with two quarts of New Orleans molasses and 
two quarts of liquid yeast. -In a few weeks you will 
have strong vinegar. 

Proxiep Nasturtivms.—Soak them twelve hours in 
brine, drain, and then pour on them boiling vinegar, 
with whole black pepper and allspice. 

Horse-rapisu Savor.—Grate the horse-radish after 
it has been well cleaned and the outer skin peeled off, 
cover it with vinegar, and bottle for. immediate use. 
As a condiment for soups, fresh meats, and boiled 
cabbage, horse-radish sauce is highly regarded by epi- 
cures. Some persons prefer to cut the root in long 
thin strips, and boil it in milk. 

Suear Savor.—A quarter of a pound of butter cream- 
ed, the yolk of one egg, four table-spoonfuls of white 
sugar, a gill of wine. Beat this well together, add a 
few cloves, and let the whole simmer gently over the 
fire until hot through, but do not allow it to boil. 

Appie Custarp.—Take fine apple sauce flavored with 
lemon ; half fill your pie crust with it, and then pour 
over it a nice custard seasoned with nutmeg or va- 
nilla; then bake. 

Invta Pioxix.—Have your cabbage, cucumbers, and 
corn all dry and prepared ; then have ready a large jar 
holding two gallons of good vinegar. Add a quarter of 
a pound of scalded ginger cut into thin slices and 
dried, also one ounce of cloves, one of mace, one of 
nutmeg, half a pint of garlic or white onion, half a 
pint of white mustard seed, one ounce of celery seed, 
a handful of scraped horse-radish, and two ounces of 
tarmeric, all put into a muslin bag and dropped into 
the vinegar. Add also some pods of red pepper, and 
four table-spoonfuls of whole black pepper, with two 
pounds of sugar, white or brown. All the spices must 
be pounded, and the bag squeezed out every few days, 
in order to extract the substance. Do not pound the 
mustard and celery seeds. Drop the cabbage and oth- 
er vegetables into the vinegar, and set the jar into the 
sun for several days. 
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Autumn Visiting and Walking Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Demi-rrarnep Pompapour Over-Dress 
AND Rounp Perricoar (wits Cut Parer Parrery). 
This graceful costume for carriage use and visit- 
ing has a petticoat of striped satin in two shades 
of gendarme blue, with a broché silk and wool 
over-dress of gendarme blue ground strewn with 
cream, red, and paler blue figures. The back of 
this over-dress is in princesse shape, with waist 
and skirt all in one, and a slight demi-train. <A 
box-pleated flounce of plain blue satin trims it 
on the bottom to match the flounce on the petti- 
coat. The front of the over-dress is turned back 
upon itself to form paniers, and the sides are 
trimmed with loops and ends of satin ribbon of 
the colors found in the broché goods. — The pet- 
ticoat is shaped like an ordinary round skirt. 

Each cut paper pattern is accompanied by a 
full description of the manner of putting it to- 
gether, and the quantity of material required. 

Fig. 2.—Waxkine Suir. This model is of gray- 
ish-green  de- 
laine, with pleat- 
ings of deeper 
green faille, also 
cords and satin 
bows. Theskirt 
has three nar- 
row silk frills 
clustered at the 
foot. The over- 
skirt is laced 
down the mid- 
dleoftheapron, 
trimmed with 
large bows on 
the front and 
sides, and is 
quite bouffant. 
The Saxony 
peasant corsage 
opens over a 
puffed muslin 
guimpe, _ trim- 
med with Bret- 
on lace. Cord 
lacings and 


bows trim the 
front and the 
sleeves. Felt 


poke-bonnet of 
pale gray, with 
deep green silk 
puffs and cardi- 
nal plume. 


Border for 
Smoking- 
Caps, ete. 
See illustration 
on page 616. 
Tuts border is 
worked on ma- 
roon cloth with 
gold thread, 
gold spangles, 
and fine coral 
red silk. The 
smoking-cap on 
page 600, Bazar 
No.38,Vol. XIL, 
is embroidered 
in this design. 


Woven Braid 
and Crochet 
Edging for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration 
on page 616, 
Tuis edging 
is worked with 
woven braid 
(see illustration) 
and linen thread 
No. 60. On one 








side of the | 
braid crochet 
the 1st round. 
—x* 2 single 
crochet on the 


next two loops, 
three leaflets 
(composed of 3 
double crochet, 
the upper veins 
of which are 
worked off to- 
gether) sepa- 
rated each by 
5 ch. (chain 
stitch) on the 
following loop, 
and repeat from 


*. 2d round 
(on the other 
side of the 


braid).—Always alternately 2 double crochet, the | 


upper veins of which are worked off together, on 
the next loop, 3 ch. 


Serpentine Braid, Mignardise, and 
Crochet Insertions for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 616. 

THESE insertions are worked with serpentine 
braid, mignardise, and linen thread No. 80. The 
insertion Fig. 1 is worked in two parts, as fol- 
lows: Ist round (on one side of the braid).— 
* 1 se. (single crochet) on the next point of the 
braid, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) 
a quarter of an inch from the next hollow, 1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) in the hollow, 1 de. on the 
next point after an interval of a quarter of an 


: 








inch, working off the upper veins of the 3 de. 
together, 5 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.— 
1 se. on each st. (stitch) in the preceding round. 
3d round (on the other side of the braid).—Like 
the lst round. 4th round.—> 1 se. on the next 
point, catching the sc. of the preceding round at 
the same time, 7 ch., 4 de. on the next 5 ch., 
working off the upper veins together, 4 de. as be- 
fore on the following 5 ch., 7 ch., and repeat 
from *. 5th round.—»x 1 se. on the next 7 ch. 
in the preceding round, 5 ch., 4 de. on the vein 
between the next and the following 4 de., work- 
ing off the upper veins together, 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next 7 ch., 9 ch., and repeat from *. 6th 
round.— »* 1 se, on the st. with which the next 
4 de. in the preceding round were worked off to- 
gether, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 9 
ch., 9 ch., and repeat from *. This completes 
one half of the insertion. The other half is 
worked in a similar manner, and both parts are 
joined with one round, as follows: > 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the middle ch. of a scallop in the first 
half of the insertion, 4 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st. 


Fies. 1 anp 2.—AUTUMN VISITING 


of a scallop in the second half, 4 ch., and repeat 
from *. 

For the insertion Fig. 2, which is worked in 
three parts, crochet first the middle part on a 
piece of mignardise, as follows: 1st round.—Al- 
ways alternately 3 de. on the next 3 loops on one 
side of the mignardise, working off the upper 
veins together, 5 ch. 2d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the 
preceding round, 7 ch. Work the 3d and 4th 
rounds on the other side of the mignardise like the 
Ist and 2d rounds. For the second part crochet 
on one side of a piece of serpentine braid the fifth 
round, as follows: + 3 de. separated each by 1 ch. 
on the next point, three times alternately 1 ch., pass 
over a corresponding interval on the point of the 
braid, 1 de. on the same; then 1 de. in the next 
hollow, three times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
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Fig. 1.—Demi-Trainep Pompapour Over-Dress anp Rovunp Petticoat, 
Wirs Cor Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 


next point, 1 ch., and repeat from *. 6th round. 
—>* 1 sc. on the middle of the next de. worked 
on a point in the preceding round, 5 ch., pass 
over 4 st., 3 de. on the next ch., not working off 
the upper veins for the present, pass over 7 st., 
3 de. on the next ch., working off the upper 
veins together with those of the preceding 3 de., 
5 ch., and repeat from *. 7th round (on the oth- 
er side of the braid).—Like the 5th round. 8th 
round.—This round at the same time forms the 
connection between this part and the middle, 
* 1 se. on the first of the 3 de. worked on the 
next point in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sl. on 


middle of the next 7 ch. in the 2d round of the | 


middle portion, 3 ch., 1 se. on the second follow- 





ing de. in the 7th round, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle } 


of the following 7 ch. in the second round, 3 ch., 
3 de. on the third following st. in the 7th round, 
not working off the upper veins for the present, 
pass over 7 st., 3 de. on the next ch., working off 
the upper veins together with those of the pre- 
ceding 3 de., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the fol- 
lowing 7 ch. in the 2d round, 3 ch., and repeat 


AND WALKING DRESSES. 

from *. The third part is worked like the sec- 
ond, and joined on the other side of the middle 
portion of the insertion. 


Border for Wrappings.—Holbein-Work. 
See illustration on page 616. 

Tuts border is worked on black woollen Java 
canvas in Holbein-work with maize and fawn- 
colored split filling silk in two shades, and with 
gold thread. On the sides ravel out the project- 
ing edge of the material. 


Crochet Yokes for Chemises, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 616. 
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plainly illustrate the manner of working. For 
full directions see description of ladies’ chemises 
on page 600, Bazar No. 38, Vol. XII. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 616. 
THESE monograms are worked in cross stitch 
with worsted or silk in two contrasting colors. 


Mignardise and Lace Stitch Edging 
for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 616. 

Tuts edging is worked with two pieces of mi- 
gnardise and linen thread No. 80, in lace stitch, 
follows: Fasten the working thread to the 
first loop on one side of a piece of mignardise, 
« carry it through the next sixteen loops, then 
once more through the first loop; then carry the 
thread on the wrong side to the other side of the 


as 


| mignardise, and slip it through the 2 loops before 


the 6 loops last used on the first side (opposite 


| the last 6 of the 16 loops), then going back, 





Fig. 2.—W ALKING 


earry it through 
the 8 loops be 
fore the loops 
which have al- 
ready been used 
on the second 
side of the mi- 
gnardise (see il- 
lustration); car 
ry the thread to 
the first side, 
and repeat from 
x, but on the 
outside of the 
scallops always 
pass over 3 
loops. »* Catch 
together the 
next 3 loops on 
side of a 
second piece of 
mignardise with 
the working 
thread, carry the 
latter twice alter- 
nately through 
the next free 
loop on the first 
side of the pre- 
ceding piece of 
mignardise and 
through the next 
loop on the sec- 
ond piece of mi- 
gnardise, then 
once more 
through the next 
loop of the first 
piece of mignar- 
dise, and repeat 
from *. 


one 


Monograms, 
Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations 
on page 617. 

THE 


grams 


mono- 
Figs. 1 
and 2 are work 
ed in satin and 
tent stitch with 
white or color 
ed embroidery 
cotton. 

Figs. 3 
are 
canvas in cross 
stitch with worst 
ed or silk in 
two contrasting 
colors. 


Crochet 
Gimp and 
Mignardise 
Edgings for 
Lingerie, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations 

on page 617. 

Tue edging 
Fig. 1 is worked 
partly with lin 
en thread No 
49 in crochet 
gimp, and part 
ly with linen 
thread No. 80 in 
ordinary crochet 
work. W ork 
first a piece of 
gimp on a met- 
al needle 
large hair-pin as 
follows: Work 
1 ech. (chain 
stitch), lay the 
working thread from the front toward the back 


and 4 


worked on 


Sur. or 


| on the right prong of the hair-pin, and work 3 
| ch., * turn the hair-pin, lay the working thread 


from the front toward the back on the other 
prong, and work 3 ch. and 3 se. (single crochet) 


} on the loop before the last which was formed on 


the first prong, and repeat from *. On one side 


of this gimp crochet the 1st round as follows: 6 


| sc. on each loop, working off always the last one 


Turse yokes, sections of which are shown by | 


the illustrations, are worked with crochet cotton 
No. 25. The sections are given in full size, and 


of every 6 se. together with the first of the fol- 
lowing 6 sc. 2d round.—»* 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the middle of the next 5 sc. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the st. with which 
the next 2 sc. were worked off together, 2 ch., 
and repeat from *. 3d round (on the other 
side of the gimp).—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next loop, 11 de. on the following loop. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work with linen thread 
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No. 60 and mignardise the 1st round (on one side 
of the mignardise).—»* Draw the second loop 
through the preceding loop, and draw the next 
loop through the second loop, 3 de. on the loop 
which was drawn through last, 1 picot (com- 
posed of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
and repeat from *. 2d round (on the other 
side of the mignardise)—Always alternately 
from the next 3 loops take up 1 st. each, and 
work off these 3 st. together, 5 ch. 3d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., 5 ch. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


V. T.—It is stylish to wear flowers in the hair on full- 
dress occasions. Marguerites are most effective in a 
cluster. On the corsage a bouquet is stuck in the belt, 
or else worn on the left side of the waist—not just in 
front. 

M. E. W.—A recipe for pot-pourri was given in Ba- 
zar No. 5, Vol. XL 

Mus. W. B. H.—We can not give you the desired in- 
formation. 

G. G.—Use cold water habitually for the face and 
hands ; when warm water is indispensable, finish off 
with a dash of cold water to prevent the skin from 
chapping.—If you are familiar with the Pickwick Pa- 
pers, you must understand the full significance of the 
expression, “ In a Pickwickian sense.” 

Sunsorrwer.—The word Pinafore has sprung into 
popularity through the successful play of that name. 
It has no other special significance. 

Rurerta.—Get gay broché wool and silk goods with 
small palm-leaf patterns in it to trim your wine-colored 
wrapper. Belfs of the material or else sash ribbons 
are again worn, but a wrapper is more comfortable and 
graceful when worn flowing. A new design of a wrap- 
per, of which a cut paper pattern is ready, is shown in 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. XII. This is worn with a cord and 
tassel to confine it at the waist. 

Mus. R. M. O.—A pretty design for a crochet coverlet 
was given in Bazar No. 36, Vol. XL 

V. B.—The styles for black silk suits are now ready. 
You can have no prettier designs than the panier over- 
dresses and the trimmed skirts illustrated in Bazar No. 
88, Vol. XII. 

Novior.—Get Henrietta cloth or else tamise cloth 
for your short walking suit. You should get a painter 
to mix your paints for painting old chairs, trays, etc. 

Lerrie.—Your bottle green silk should have gay 
palm-leaf silk brocade combined with it. It will be 
suitable when made short for a church dress. Irreg- 
ular curls in Montague curves are stylish on the fore- 
head. 

L, D. G.—We do not reply by mail to questions about 
dress. 

H. R.—Montague curls are rings and half rings of 
thick tresses of hair pressed flat on the forehead and 
the temples. 

H. M. R.—Your poplin is very near the amaranth 
shade now in fashion, and will make up handsomely 
with plush, or brocaded or striped velvet of a similar 
shade, or else with broché silk and wool goods in gay 
colors and palm-leaf pattern. 

Constant Reaprer.—Kilt suits of plain cloth or else 
of plaid wool will be worn by boys three years of age. 

Very O_p Sunsoriser.—A black or dark blue cloth 
frock-coat, with vest of the same, is worn in the En- 
glish style by the bridegroom. The pantaloons are 
made of any of the gray rough-looking mixed goods 
now worn. Lavender pantaloons are out of fashion. 
The gloves match those worn by the bride. The cra- 
vat may be white, black, or any becoming color. 

M. H. J.—Brocaded velvet, striped satin and velvet, 
and armure velvets, also plain satin, are made up with 
black silks for suits.—Questions are answered at our 
earliest convenience. We do not vouch for the relia- 
bility of any advertisements, 

M. W. E.—Have raw silk for curtains, bordered at 
the top and bottom, but not on the sides. Have rings 
sewed to them at the top to string them over a rod of 
wood with gilt ends. Holbein-work was described in 
Nos. 14 and 16, Vol. [X., and Vienna cross stitch in No. 
48, Vol. IX., of the Bazar. 

A Svunsoniser.—Your silk will dye, but we do not 
advise it. Have it well cleaned, and wear it as it is, 
combined with a solid color. The blue shade is suit- 
able for a fall dress, and will combine well with figured 
Cashmere of gay colors. Write direct to an uphoisterer 
for the information you want. 

Mas. D, E.—Lavender is revived for evening dresses, 
Your silk will look well combined with white or with 
lavender brocaded velvet, or else with satin striped 
with velvet. A breakfast cap is appropriate at a hotel 
breakfast, but is not usually worn with a travelling 
suit. 

Morurr.—The drawers worn by small boys with kilt 
skirts are white—not of the material of the kilt, and 
should not be long enough to show below the kilt 
skirt. 

J. W. H.—-Double-faced Canton flannel of dark rich 
color will be bandsome for the curtains in your parlor 
arch. The mantel lambrequin should be of the same 
flannel. A board to cover the mantel should first be 
made, then covered with Canton flannel, and the lam- 
brequin drapery is tacked on the board. The fichn is 
more worn than the deep collar or cape of lace. But 
you will find illustrations of both in the Bazar, A 
equare neckerchief made of lace is also stylish, 





Caution. The National Dispensatory says of 
Tonka Beans: “They are usually covered with a 
crystalline efflorescence of coumarin, Given to 
dogs in the dose of from seven to ten grains, this 
substance produced great and even fatal depres- 
sion; and in man in the dose of from thirty to 
sixty grains it occasioned nausea, giddiness, de- 
pression, vomiting, and drowsiness.” Many of 
the spurious compounds purporting to be pure 
Extract of Vanilla are prepared principally from 
Tonka Beans. 

Housekeepers who study their interests will 
demand of their grocer strictly pure vanilla only, 
and refuse to accept of an adulterated compound, 
which may render the dealer a better profit. 

Burnett's Extract of Vanilla is prepared from 
selected vanilla beans, and is warranted entirely 
free from Tonka or other deleterious substances. 
—[Com.] 

Tue uses to which Murray & Lanman’s Florida 


Water is put may, without ex: 
universal. In refined and cul 











vated society it is rec- 


ognized as the most refreshing and agreeable of per- 
fumes for the handkerchief, the toll and the Dat. 





ration, be said to be | 


TWENTY YEARS A SUFFERER. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce : 
Dear Sir,—Twenty years ago I was ship- 
wrecked on the Atlantic Ocean, and the cold and 
exposure caused a large abscess to form on each 
leg, which kept continually discharging. After 
spending hundreds of dollars, with no benefit, I 
was persuaded to try your Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, and now, in less than three months after 
taking the first bottle, I am thankful to say I am 
completely cured, and for the first time in ten 
years can put my left heel to the ground. 
I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

Wim Ryper, 
—[{ Com.]} 87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 








Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 

tics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
Indi estible food. &#~ Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


ORGANS. 


Magnificent New Piano Upright Parlor Organs. 3 
Set Golden Tongue Reeds; 5 Octaves; 12 Stops; 
2 Knee Swells. Walnut Case, warranted 6 years, Stool 
and Book, only $78. 
with Piano Cover, Stool, and Book, only 
“The most successful Business House on 
Tilustrated comet (Autumn Number) sent free. 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. ¥., 

Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. Men- 


















tion this paper. 





HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 
Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 





BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a full assortment of BEAU TIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


ARRASEN E 


oe newly PATENTED ARTICLE for ARTISTIC 
MBROIDERY), How to work it and Crewel, &c., 
25c. FLORAL MATS, already finished in ARRASENE 
as samples, 2c. ROYAL PRINCESS, HONITON, 
and POINT-LACE BRAIDS. **HOW TO MAKE 
LACE” (Copyright), 250 Illustrations and Pattern 
on Linen, 50c. Se stamp for SAMPLES and 
ILLUSTRAT: 





sen 
ED CATALOGUE. ‘* Lace Patterns” 
—illustrated book of over 250 COLLARS, CUFFS, 
BARBES, FICHUS, &c., 25c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
828 Broadway, N. Y., and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 





Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CoRsSsET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t@ For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. Sample by mail, 
$1.50. Lady agents wanted. 
Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 
MON, New Haven, Conn. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


DREAM 


Shakespeare’s most beautiful creation profusely il- 
lustrated in Brown’s Shakespearian Almanac 
for 1880.—Now ready and sent free by mail to 
all who will send their address on a Postal Card to 
J. GIBSON BROWN, 21 Grand 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 


The THOMPSON 
Pat.WAVE (only nat- 
ural curly hair used) where 
a —_ front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp 

in warm weather, is the 
latest and BEST. Guaranteed 
to wear three times longer than 
any other wave made. Price, $4 
to $12. Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
La of returning. To be had onl 
of MRS. C. THOM IN, 210 Wabas' 
Avenue, Chicago. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day. 



















Circulars sent on application. 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 









Ot every description for ladies wee ge eee House- 
hold articles, thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


UR SEAL SACQUES RE-DYED 

in the best manner, darkest shade and highest 

lustre, and re-lengthened with seal, beaver, otter, or 

other fur. Apply at 83 Howard Street, or at factory, 
44 and 46 Steuben St Brooklyn. 

E. C. BOUGHTON, 33 Howard Street. 


JOSEPH-GILLOTT'S 
PENS 


R¢ HOUT Int WORLD, 


SITION-1878. 












STEEL 


>MEDAL PARIS EXPO 

















50 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
40allchromos, 10c, Star Printing Co.,Northford, Ct. 





P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free y 





HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


OF THE SUITS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
PATTERN SHEET Numbers of “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 





ited number of such patterns. 


sent free on application. 


Address 
HARPER & 





As a number of the readers of Harper’s Bazar have expressed a desire to 
obtain Cut Paper Patterns of the Ladies’ 
in the pattern sheet numbers, we shall in future, from time to time, publish a lim- 


and Children’s Suits which are illustrated 


Whenever such publication is made, notice of it will accompany the illustra- 
tion contained in the number of Bazar issued simultaneously. 

A full Catalogue of our Cut Paper Patterns, without illustrations, will be 
An Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of Ten Cents. 


BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER 


ConTatns : 


ON THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. By Col, Groree 
ABING, Jr. 

ItLusreations.—At the Public Well: a Morning 
Scene in Venice.—Balcony Marketing.—Riva, from 
the Ponale Road.—Lemon Gardens, Lake Garda.— 
Limone, Lake Garda.—Tremosine, by Lake Garda. 
—San Giovanni, Bellaggio, on Lake Como.—Lecco, 
—A Street in Bellaggio.—Villa Serbelloni. 


PAINTED GLASS IN HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 
By Cuarces A. Cour. 

I.LusrRations.—Painted Glass, Twelfth Century, 
at Liege.—Puainted Glass, Canterbury Cathedral.— 
Specimen from St. Denis.—Painted Glass, Stras- 
burg Cathedral.—Specimen from the Chapel du St. 
Sang, Bruges.—Fragment of Disk of antique Col- 
ored Glass.—Screen.—Fruit and Game: Dining- 
room Decoration.—Memorial Window in Society 
Library. m3 

THE CONNEMARA HILLS. By Miss J. L. Croup, 

IuLusrrations. — Pilgrims at the Holy Well.— 
Roundstone.—“ There, Ma’am, is America.”—The 
little Cabin. —The Bathers. —The Dance, — Flani- 
gan’s Lunch, “he 

FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN ART. —TIIL By 
8S. G. W. Bensamin. 

Engravings after paintings by Albert Bierstadt, 
Thomas Hill, Thomas Moran, Jervis McEntee, 
A. H. Wyant, Homer Martin, M. F. H. De Haas, 
W. E. Norton, Arthur Quartley, T. W. Wood, F. B. 
Mayer, J. G. Brown, S. J. Guy, Wordsworth Thomp- 
son, William Magrath, and A. F, Tait. 


A RAMBLE IN CENTRAL PARK. By Heten 8. 
Conant. 

ItLusrxations.—A-Maying in the Central Park. 
—A rustic Arbor.—Riding the Donkey.—Eques- 
trians.—A Flirtation.—Island in the Lake.—The 
Cave.—Feeding the Swans.—Goat Carriage.—Chil- 
dren and Lambs.—A hot Day.—King of the In- 
closure.—Gardening in Central Park. 


THE TWO BURDENS. A Porm. By Putte Bourke 
ARSTON, 
With Two Illustrations, 


THROUGH TEXAS. By Franx H. Taytor. 
ILLusrrations.—“ Mebbe you'd like to go Quail- 
bagyin’.”—Bagged.—G. T. T.—Galveston Bar and 
Roadstead.—Immigrant’s Camp.—Cotton Wagons, 
Elm Street, Dallas.—Cow-Boys.—Court-House, Fort 
Worth.—Yuma Stage leaving Fort Worth.—Group 
of Texan Hunters.—Colorado River, from Mount 
Burnell.—View on the Comal River.—Street Scene 
in San Antonio.—A Stampede.—Buffalo-Hunters’ 
Camp.—“ Gwine Home to Georgy.”—Cotton Com- 
press, 
WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
Wittiam Brack. 
Cuaprer VIIL. Plots and Counterplots.—Cuarrer 
. A wild Studio.—Cnarrexn X. “ Dunvegan! 
—oh! Dunvegan !” 
ILuusrnations. — Head-Piece. — ‘‘The Easel is 
handed out to him, and finally Mary Avon herself.” 


THE STATE OF THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. By 
Dr. T. M. Coan, 


BELLE’S DIARY. By Mary N. Presoorrt. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nover, By Divan 
M. Craik. 
I:.usrrations. — Head-Piece. —‘* Day after Day 
Roderick and Silence stood together at their Gate.” 


—*The young Folks were left almost entirely to 
themselves.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE LIFE OF MR. BAL- 
INGALL. By Surrwoov Bonner. 


MARY ANERLEY. ANovet. By R. D. Bracxsone. 
Cuarrer X. Robin ye XI. Dr. Up- 
andown.—Cuaprer XII. In a Lane, not alone,.— 
Cuaprer XIIL. Grambling and growling. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 








FOR 1879. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, *  coscsee OO 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” 6  cdecescs 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year......ccccccccesscccccee 1 00 


SIX subscriptions, one year..........s+ee0+ 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 








The Comsrnation Torter Coma, combining Hair 


Crimper, Waver, Frizzer, Curling Rod, and ordinary 
Toilet Comb, which never breaks or wears out. In- 
stantly dries the hair after washing the head, assists its 

rowth, and prevents its or out. Restores faded 
fair to its natural color. Speedily cures headache. For 
sale everywhere, or eetied rane, for $1 00. Circulars. 
JAMES D. O'DONOGHUE, Sro’y Dounuxr Ratrourr 
M’r’e Co., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘* Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 
PURCHASE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 











RUGS AND TOILET REQUISITES. 

y H. A. CASSEBEER, Chemist and Druggist (estab- 
lished 1770), 888 Sixth Ave., N.Y., offers for sale Drugs, 
y may Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Cosmetics, 





Orders by mail solicited and promptly filled. 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 














WILL PAY FOR 


Ebrichs’ Fashion oa 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


It is the only absolutely reliable Manual of Shopping 
published in the United States; containing beautiful 
illustrations of all the latest Fashions in Dress, Trim- 
mings, Laces, Millinery, Household Articles, &c., ac- 
companied with full descriptions, and a complete list of 


METROPOLITAN RETAIL PRICES. 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year; 


or 15 cents a single number, 


Send a three cent postage stamp for specimen pages 
of the Fall Number, Address 


EHRICH & CO, 


287 to 295 ‘Eighth Avenue, New York. 
HARPER’S 


FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIBRARY, 





1, Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope...... 15 
2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo.......... 10 
8. The Russians of To-Day........-..0.---2eeeeee 10 
4. Paul Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood....... 10 
5. My Heart’s in the Highlands................++ 10 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet................ 10 
%. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 
8. A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 
9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred.............. 15 
10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh........ 10 
11. Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke.... 





. The People of Turkey 







12 ne 
13. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli..... 15 
14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 
15. “ Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs, Herbert Martin... 15 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold........... 10 
18. The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
19. Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill'd.. 15 
20. Guy Livingstone. By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 
22, Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay)... 15 
3. The Bachelor of the Albany............eseeees 
24, Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Russell 


. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 
Die WEISS TGs i's cccsctcntedeviscscncs 
27. Rare Pale Margaret...........sssse0 





28. Love's Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley 

29. Light and Shade. By Charlotte G, O’Brien.... 10 
30. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
31. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8. Macquoid... 20 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
83. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
84. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
35. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
86. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
89. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea...............ceeeeeee 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
OD. VER, «Te TE, BE Bi cates chiscnscccces 15 
44, Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 5 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
60. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
GB. That Artie) Vicar. ..ccccccscscvcccccccccsccscs 15 
53. Under One Roof. By James Payn............ 15 
54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 


from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 
** For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhvod. By E. B. Hamley.... 


. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
MCarthy. No. ...ccccrrcccccccvecsscccces 2 


. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 
. John Halifax, Gentleman...........sseeeeeees 
. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 


61. a of Theophrastus Such. 
Us 06 ede bsdnwd bd nee eeed¥elesecceerese 10 


. The Zulus and the British Frontiers. 7 
Thomas J. Lucas... .......ccecceseccccecs 


John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W. G. Hamley. 
. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 
. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 
. The Green Hand. By George Cupples 
. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.......... . 

. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James............... 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews........ 

. Moy O’Brien. By ‘‘ Melusine”............... 
. Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 
. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 







Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ee Harper & Brotruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt oft he price. 


1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 





A. -Hovservrnisn’e Goons. 
Vv © SILVERWARE. 
0 GLASSWARE. 


a O —_ 
GLOVES. 0 o5 CrookERyY. 
LACES. O 0 CHINA. 
x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 








| 
AND i| 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. = 


JONES 


SHOES 9 
croras, [y 
pomestics. [5 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 





o” sinxs. 
o” capers. 

co DRESS GooDs. 

O_A_0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
\V” SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our LIl- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 





HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved A 
Corset. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 
Ne.2, Woven. Spoon 
Steel, $2.7 
It supports the abdo- 
fl men naturally. It can- 
4 not stretch. It gives 
relief to invalids, and is 





E 
& CO. 
Sole M’f’rs, New Vork 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 
L. SHAW?’s, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 
rpPpHomas’s BLACK DYES, in wder. 
Give fast Colors and beautiful Shades»ef Black. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents, with full 
instructions for domestic use. Any Lady can use 
these dyes on Garments of Silk, Wool, Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed fabrics. Mention whether Jet Black or 








CHIN AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $15 09 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, aaee & 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 700 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 4a pieces. 850 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz, 200 
Chamber 11 pieces, an gy: rH. 25; white. 2 15 
TF lated ge Knives, per doz.........-.- 300 
USE nSHING GOODS. 


gals FROM aes Trave Saves a Sreotaury. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished 
Cc. L. HADLEY, —- Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and Onder. free of charge. Sent 
C.0. 0. -D. or Pp. 0. Money-O1 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying @isfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


RYKES BEARD ELIXIR 

: pe nr dare geen resalt 

3 ps use. lt works like magic and never = 
etal 

dete bterHinte lL L. tL, sutra 











po | 





eS 
HARPER'S MA GAZINE, ( SP BON cc ccced $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = oer 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, * PP iiweeass 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, ORG FEOF... cccoscccceccccccsccccs 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...............- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weex.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, Ne ¥. 


b Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto, Marble Cards, 
no 2 alike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


M‘CREEDY CORN SOLVENT. Cures 
your corns while you sleep. Sure cure or no 
pay. For sale by all Boot and Shoe Dealers, 








ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, w with name, 





Blue Black is _ ferred. Address 
N. SPENCER THOMAS, Elmira, New York. 


18 


10c., postpaid. Gero. I. Rump & Co., Nassau, N. 5 a 





HARPER’S 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 





for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Woallcing GRInt. ......ccccccccsccsscccscocscsslte 8 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... ~ @ 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles—for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ““ 9 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 


4 





Walking Skirt a % 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... ~ = 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 

on Short Walking Skirt............s-++eeees * 


BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain aeesibeen and 
Short Walking Skirt............6.se.eeeeeee =a 


SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Sntnt. “= 2 
CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Seana, 

and Short Round Skirt..............eeese0+ °° 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 

Demi-Trained Skirt. ..........ceeceeeeceeee * 17 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 

GE paced ptaceriiscebaneb edededs cneicsarece hy 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... “ 1% 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 

Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... rallat 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 

skirt, and Short Round Skirt................ ae 
PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “* 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 

DO IE GIIE, vcekn ste cccnvccceseeests bade 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 

TrateG Mere rdseked occ os ccdicerccccecice “* 18 


Address 


tion. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING AND 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Ladies’ Suits 


SUMMER Patterns, 


VOLUME xXiIl. 


FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Ovet-skirt, and Short 
PE NEN ac dwenindibdntibcecsdedieecsese No. 18 

JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 
fant Back, and Short Round Skirt........... = 2 

PANIER PRINCESSE DRESS............... “ 20 


COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 


Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... * 20 
MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 

NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “« 9 
SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 22 


BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
DOE Giircdiy ns ado Kaddcdcisstbaccrcovscecces ” 

LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt)...... ‘* 30 

PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 
fnge BRIPG. . ccc ccvccvcccccccecccccccccccscce “ 38 

LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER. “* 36 

JACKET, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND KILT 
SKIRT (for girl from 9 to 15 years).......... % 

DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and 
Trimmed Skirt with Paniers (for girl from 9 
Ge 15 FURS OU. oc cinncteda dendbasseecdccece - 

CURTAIN BASQUE and Trimmed Short Skirt. “ : 

ENGLISH DRESS (for girl from 3 to9 years old). “ 

PRINCESSE DRESS and Sacque (for girl from 
9 to 15 years O1d)....... cc secccccccccccceses * 

HUSSAR JACKET, Double Curtain Over-skirt, 
and Waliine Tas. wiv cngeecssdecdsgecesess : 


POMPADOUR PANIER POLONAISE and 
Bos — GEES a davencansesteccsee qases = 


24 





38 
CUIRASSIER BASQUE, Open Panier Over- 





skirt, and Short Round Skirt............... “ 38 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS, 
Desurer. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 

IL. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jonn 
Moriry. 12mo, Cloth, 15 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready: 

BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
THACKERAY. By Anrnony Troutors. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarmpr. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrca. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wi111am Minto, 
GOLDSMITH. By Witiiam Brack. 
HUME. By Professor Huxcey. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonvs. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurton, 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesiix Srerurn, 
Ill. 

CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By Mary Treat. 32mo, 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 
IV. 
MOTLEY'S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 


8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncat Edges 
and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vols., $8 00. 

John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00. 

Sold only in Sets. 

The origina) Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still’ be supplied: “The 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols.; **The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols. ; ‘Life and Death of 
Jobn of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf or Half 
Morocco, $5 75. The volumes of this original edition 
sold separately. ¥ 


THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART II, A First Ger- 
man Reading-Book. Containing x Anecdotes, Fables, 
Natural History, German History, and Specimens 
of German Literature, with Grammatical Questions 
and Notes, and a Dictionary. Ou the Plan of Dr. 
WinttaM Swrru’s “ Princi ipia Latina.” 
94 cents. 
Part L) 


By Cc. D. 


12mo, Cloth, 
(Uniform with the German Principia, 
VI. 
A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, 
Opinions). By Anna E. Dickinson, 
$1 00. 


and 
16mo, Cloth, 


Vil. 
ATRUE REPUBLIC. By Atserr Stickney. 
Cloth, $1 00, 
VII. 


CICERO’S LETTERS. Ciceronis Epistulae Selectae. 
Recognovit Retnuotpus Kiorz. i8mo, Paper, 42 
cents; Cloth, 65 cents. (Uniform with Harper's 
Greek and Latin Texts.) 

IX. 

LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 

per, 15 cents. 


12mo, 


4to, Pa- 


x. 
By Fisner Ames. With the 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 


MODERN WHIST. 
Laws of the Game. 
35 cents. 


XI. 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. Be- 
THAM-Epwarps, Author of “Kitty,” &c. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XIL. 
SHAKESPEARE'S OTHELLO. Edited, with Notes, 


by Wintiam J. Roure, A.M. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 


chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL—Richard II.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems. 
— Gray’s Select Poems. —16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
XIII. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
from Foreign and American writers. Edited by 
Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts in One 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Selected 


The Afghan’s Knife. By R.A. Srernpare. 15 cents, 
Framley Parsonage. 


Moy O’Brien. 


By Antuony TRrotitorg, 15 cts. 


By “ Melusine.” 10 cents. 


The Bar-Maid at Battleton. 


By F. W. Rosson. 
15 cents. 


The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James. 15 cents. 


Wassail. By Colonel Cuartes Hamury. 20 cents. 
Dorcas. By GrorGtana M. Cratx. 
The Green Hand. By Grorex Curp.es. 


Mr. Leslie of Underwood. 


15 cents. 

15 cents. 
By Mary Paragiok. 15 cts. 

Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuscuxnar. 


The House of Lys. 


15 cents. 
By General Ilamuigy. 15 cents, 
John Caldigate. By Anruony Troutors. 15 cents, 
Orange Lily. By May Crommxin. 10 cents. 


My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavra M. Lane. 20 cents, 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esren Cooke. 25 cts. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents, 
Basildon. By Mrs. Aurrep W. Hunt. 15 cents, 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuey. 
cents. 


15 


e2 Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





ew Hanere’s Catratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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FACETIZ. 

An inveterate and omnivorous reader of 

publications said the other day that he could not im- 

agine a heaven without the new magazines. ‘‘Oh,” 

retorted a friend, “ with you, then, it’s a case of no 
Paradise without its icals.” 


—_——»——-- 
A HOLIDAY “TRIM.” 

Swe. (who prides himself on his hirsute appearance). 
“Sorry I can’t stop, old fellow; want to get my hair 
cut, badly.” 

Cyrnroat Fatenn. “ Want to get your hair cut badly. 
Well, you can’t do better than go where you always 
have it done; no one could do it worse.” 


——.@— 

A divinity student electrified his examiner recently 
by his brilliant reply to the question, “‘ How many and 
who were the minor prophets 7” 

“There were twelve,” was the answer; ‘‘and they 
were so called because their prophecies were all writ- 
ten before they attained their majority.” 

————___-_ -+——_ 


AT THE LAST PICTURE SHOW. 


Mrs. Vanpyox Brown (@sthetic). ‘‘ Well, you’re the 
last person I should have thought of meeting here, Mr. 
Smith! I thought you hated pictures.” 

Situ Nee *So I do; I detest ’em. Must do 
‘em, though—eubject for conversation. Hate music 
too; must do opera, though—same reason.” 

ad 


TAKING HIM OFF. 


Crry Swewt (pompously). “My stay in the country 
will be entirely dependent on the weather.” 

Country Lanpiorp. “I suppose you're a photog- 
rapher, then.” ; 

A SEASONED VESSEL. 

Tue Squire (engaging new butler). ‘* Well, I dare say 
you'll do; but look here, Richards, I may as well warn 
you that I often get out of temper with my servants, 
and when I do, I let 'eni have it hot—make use of dev- 
ilish strong language, you know.” 

New Burtisr (with quiet dignity). ‘I have been ac- 
customed to that, Sir, from my lord the bishop.” 

Pe la Selina 


hemeral 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 
Visrron. “ Well, captain, how many fish have you 
caught ?” 
Tan (who has fished for hours without success). “‘ Dun- 
no. I haven't counted ’em yet.” 


———< > - 
For Viotims.—A photographer announces that, be- 
sides other accessories, he has a “‘ new front gate, just 
the thing for a lovers’ picture.” 


eee 
A WARNING TO EVIL-DOERS. 
(In the gallery of the Louvre, before the statue of the 
Venus de Milo.) 
Lrrrie Boy. “* What did they cut her arms off for ?” 
Mornex. “ Because she put her fingers in the sugar 


basin.” ; 
TACT. 


Ap»ieine Frrenp. “ What, another picture? Why, 
that's the second you've finished this week !” 

Proton. “ The third, my boy—the third !” 

Apmreine Farenn (wishing to be pleasant). “‘ Ah, won- 
derful! That's what I always say when I hear people 
abuse your pictures. ‘They may be bad,’ I always say ; 
* but just look at the lot of them he turns out !’” 




















THE FIRST MONTH OF THE OYSTER SEASON. 


“Here we ‘R’ again! 


THE MOST TIRESOME OF ALL Acrs—The lugg-age. 

mennnadeana 

“ How is it, Mrs. Murray,” said one lady to another 
the other night, as they had a comforting cup of tea 
together, with half a dozen ruined reputations on but- 
tered toast, “‘ that you always have such nice milk? If 
- cow herself told me she gave it, it couldn’t be bet- 

er.” 

“Mrs. Lomax, ma’am,” replied the experienced ma- 
tron, “I never keep the same milkman more than a 
month. He wants to secure customers, and so there 
is more cow in his milk than usual at first. Whenever 
his milk is such as not to enlist the best efforts of my 
cat, I change.” 





Before marriage, affection and perfection ; after, re- 

flection and defection. 
—_—@—— 

Who wrote this neat epitaph on a man who had tried 
two modes of life, and neither, it would seem, with any 
success ? 

“Try stimulants,” the doctor cried: 

I did, and very nearly died. 

“ Cut stimulants,” the doctor said: 
Behold the sad result—I'’m dead. 

Had I a middle course but taken, 

I might ere this have saved my bacon. + 
Alas! in medio tutissimus, 

I should have been alive next Chrissimus. 





Some girls in Berlin who were going to church were 
attacked at the church door by a mouse, and driven 
away. What kind of a church do they have there in 
Berlin, that no young men are stationed at the door to 
protect the young ladies from mice? At every church 
we ever attended there is always a guard of young men 
stationed on each side of the entrance for this very 
purpose. ° 

If a ghost were to address you, in what tone of voice 
would it speak ?—Why, in a tomb’s tone, of course. 

—_—_—————— 


A Cleveland man who has had several wives says a 
bald-headed eagle is one that has been married. 
etiemenipaaiome 


Facetious dispatch from musical New York man to 
wife at Coney Island: “ Hold your tongue, for I am 
coming.” 
CONVICTION BY CHANCE. 


Scene: A withdrawing-room adjoining a court of jus- 
tice. Jurymen retired to consider their verdict. 


Foreman. “ Well, gentlemen, ’twon’t be no good for 
we to go on talkin’. "Tis clear we can’t possible con- 
wince one another that way, so as for to agree on our 
werdict. Six for guilty, and ‘arf a dozen for not 
guilty ; ’adn’t we best toss up ?” 

Seoonp JurnyMan (doubtfully). ‘‘ Would that be do- 
ing exactly right $3 

| one ‘Wy not? We're twelve, ain’t we? 
Very well. Wasn’t there another twelve once, and 
wen one of ’em ‘ung ‘isself, didn't the ‘leven surwivors 
drawr lots oo should fill up the wacancy? Wot’s the 
difference *tween drawrin’ lots and tossin’ up? and 
’ow can we do wrong if we goes by the ’Porsles ?” 

Srconp JuryMman. “They couldn’t do better than 
draw lots, in their circumstances.” 

Foreman. ‘‘ No more can't we, in ourn.” 

Sroonp Juryman. * Well, I don’t know; but I seem 
to fancy we could, Being equally divided amongst 
ourselves, isn’t that equivalent to having a reasonable 
doubt ? and oughtn’t we to give the prisoner the ben- 
efit of it 2” 

Turrp Juryman. “Oh, bother, that’s refining too 
much. Let’s toss up. Toss up, and trust to Provi- 
dence.” 

Foreman, “ Are all on you agreed to that, gentle- 
men ?” 

Tue Rest. “ Agreed !” 

Foreman. “ What shall it be, then? Best two out 
of three, or sudden death ?” 

Sroonp Juryman. “ Wouldn’t sudden death, in a 
question of death or life, be a little too summary ?” 

Tuinp Junyman. “ What’s the odds? We can’t stay 
here argyfyin’ all day ; and I wants my dinner.” 

Tue Rest. “Toss up—toss up ; let’s toss.” 

Foreman, “ Now, then.” (Produces a copper coin.) 
“Best two out of three. Guilty, ‘eds; not guilty, 
tails.” (Skies copper.) ‘’Eds!” 

Turrp JuryMan. “ Heads it is.” 

Foreman. “’Ere goes again. Tails!” 

Tur» Jveyman. “Go it, once more.” 

Foreman. “ Now for the finisher.” (Tosses the third 
time.) “’Eds! Guilty! Is that your werdict ?” 

Tur Rest. “ Unanimous.” 

Fovurrn JuryMan. “‘ Non compos.” 

Turrp JunyMan. “ But seeing, after all, twas a toss- 
up, suppose we recommend the prisoner to mercy, 
gentlemen ?” 

Foreman. “That's it. That ‘ll ‘it it orf exactly. 
Guilty, but recommended to mercy.” 

[Exeunt into court to deliver their verdict, 
whilst curtain falis, 











Rest. 

































‘Two WAYs OF WEARING A BALL AND CHAIN. 


THE WALKING MANIA—TYPICAL PEDESTRIANS. 























SURPRISE. 
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On Broapway. 














